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Norfolk on board the United States ship- 
'of-war, the Columbus, seventy-four, Com- 
modore Bainbridge’s flag-ship, bound for 


General Department. 


HON. LUTHER BRADISH, 


PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK IIISTORICAL SOCIETY, | 
| 


Tue New York Historical Society has) 


sustained a great loss in the sudden death, 
at Newport, Rhode Island, on August 30, 
of the Hon. Luther Bradish, for many years 
its able, dignified, and courteous President. 
The Kelectic Magazine tor September con- 
tains a sketch of his life, which we extract, 


“ Lurner Braptisu, son of Colonel John 
Bradish, was born on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1783, at Cummington, Hampshire 
county, Massachusetts. In the year 1800 
he entered Williams College, and in 1804 
graduated from that institution as Bachelor 
of Arts. The Institution subsequently ho- 
nored him with the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. He entered the profession of law in 
the city of New York, and soon after his 
admission to the Bar he embarked at New 
York for the West-Indies and South-Ame- 
rica. From thence he sailed to England, 
visited Scotland and Ireland, and returned 
to New York shortly before the War of 
1812, in which he served as a volunteer, 
In 1814 he married Helen Elizabeth Gibbs, 
of Newport, R. I. In 1815 he had the mis- 
fortune to lose his wife and only child, a 
son. In 1820, with a view to make him- 
self acquainted from personal observation 
with the country and the commerce of the 
Levant, and for the purpose of collecting 
and communicating to the government of 
the United States information preliminary 
to the establishment, by treaty, of amicable 
and commercial relations with the Sublime 
Porte at Constantinople, he embarked at 
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the Mediterranean. Joining the United 


States Squadron at Gibraltar, the combined 
squadron proceeded to make the circuit of 
the Mediterranean, touching at the prin- 
|cipal ports on the European and African 
|coasts. Returning to Gibraltar, Mr. Bra- 
‘dish was sent, by the dispatch vessel of the 
squadron, through the sea, by the way of 
|Malta and the Archipelago, to Smyrna. 
| He proceeded thence overland to the Gulf 
| of Nicomedia ; and thence across the Sea 
|of Marmora, by the Prince’s Islands, to 
Constantinople, An officer of the navy 
accompanied Mr. Bradish from Smyrna to 
|Constantinople for the purpose of* taking 
\charge of any communications he might 
‘have to make to the government of the 
United States, or to Commodore Bain- 
‘bridge, the commander of the United States 
Squadron in the Mediterranean, 

* At Constantinople, and in excursions 
thence into the surrounding country, Mr. 
Bradish occupied himself actively for five 
or six months in the prosecution of his ob- 
jects, and in communicating the result to 
his government. He encountered at Con- 
stantinople a strong feeling of jealousy, on 
the part of the European nations repre- 
sented there, with the single exception 
‘perhaps of Russia, against the establish- 
ment by treaty of amicable and commercial 
relations between the United States and 
Turkey. Ancient monopoly viewed with 
hostile feelings the introduction of open 
competition, and saw, with marked disfa- 
vor, the approach of a new participator in 
the profits of trade. 

“ Having ascertained the true character 
and force of these jealousies, and being as- 
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sured of the sincere desire of the Porte for 
the establishment of such relations, Mr. 
Bradish, in an extended communication 
upon the subject, pointed out to his govern- 
ment a mode, differing from those before 
attempted and failed, in which the desired 
treaty could be concluded. The mode thus 
recommended by him was, under the ad- 
ministration of General Jackson, and Mr. 
Van Buren as Secretary of State, followed, 
and a favorable treaty of amity and com- 
merce successfully concluded with the Porte, 
by Mr. Rhind, on the part of the United 
States. This tr eaty subsequently was duly 
ratified by the two governments. 

“Having accomplished his immediate 
objects at Constantinople, Mr. Bradish 
sailed thence to Egypt. He had introduc- 
tions to the Viceroy, the celebrated Mo- 
hammed Ali Pasha. He was received and 
treated by him with distinguished kindness 
and respect. He had frequent personal 
interviews with him, and a subsequent cor- 
respondence. Although Mohammed Ali 
has been reproached for certain acts of his 
life by some who were ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances under which he acted, and of 
course not in a situation to appreciate 
justly either the motives or the merits of 
such action, a was undoubtedly one of the 
most remarkable men of his time. He 
found Egypt, at the commencement of his 
administration, extremely destitute and 
depressed, without order, and without in- 
dustry, or any of their fruits. He esta- 
blished order, organized labor, greatly ex- 
tended cultivation, introduced manufac- 
tures, established commerce, provided for 
the education of at least the flower of his 
youth, created a navy, formed an army, and 
thus raised Egypt from the degradation in 
which he found her, to the condition and 
character of a respectable, indeed a formi- 
dable Eastern power. 

“The principle of his administration, it is 
true, was one of almost exclusive monopoly 
on the part of the government, but was 
perhaps as liberal as the condition and cha- 
racter of his people at the time would 
admit. The Viceroy himself desired its 
relaxation so soon as practicable and expe- 
dient. If not wise in itself its results prove 
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at least its adaptation to the country and 


people over which it was exercised, for, 
during that administration, the population 
of the country increased threefold, and its 
aggregate production tenfold. Unfortu- 
nately” the resuscitation, from the dust of 
ages, of this ancient and dilapidated coun- 
try, so auspiciously begun under Moham- 
med Ali, has not gone on progressively 
under his heirs and suce essors, so that the 
future of this interesting country is again 
thrown into painful uncertainty and doubt. 
“Taking leave of Cairo, Mr. Bradish 
ascended the Nile, passed the first and 
second cataracts, and entered upon the 
great plain of Sennaar. Returning thence 
to Cairo, he passed the outer desert to the 
Red Sea, and thence through the inner de- 
sert to Syria, which he traversed in almost 
every direction. Returning to Beyrout he 
embarked again for Constantinople, where 
he again passed some months. Taking 
final leave of this city of the Ceesars and 
the caliphs, he made the journey, in post, 
on horseback, accompanied by Tartars, 
across the beautiful plains of Adrianople 
and Bulgaria, the great mountain chain of 
the Balkan, and the Danube, to New-Or- 
sova, in Hungary. He tr ay elled thence by 
Temeswar, P: resburg, and Buda to Vienna. 
After passing some time in this beautiful 
capital of the Hapsburgs, he proceeded 
thence by the Sclavonian Provinces and the 
Tyrol, to Trieste on the Adriatic; and 
thence by Venice, Ancona, Perugia, Narni, 
and Terni to Rome. He revisited Naples 
and its environs; returned to Rome; and 


laiter a residence of eight months in ‘ The 


Eternal City,’ he recrossed the Apennines 
to Tuscany. Revisited Florence and the 
Val d@Arno; and proceeded thence to 
Lombardy. Went into Sardinia; visited 
Turin and Genoa, and returned by Pavia 
to Milan. Visited the Lakes of Como, Lu- 
gano, and Maggiore; and thence crossed 
the Alps, by the Simplon, into Switzerland. 
Traversed its magnificent mountain glaciers 
and beautiful valleys ; and from the Falls 
of Schaffhausen went, by the way of the 
Black Forest, to the Rhine at Strasburg. 
Crossed into Alsace, and proceeded to 
Paris. From Paris he passed through 
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Holland, England, Denmark, Sweden, and | and, on the decease of the Hon. Theodore 
Finland, to Cronstadt in Northern Russia ; | Frelinghuysen, was elected president of the 
and thence to St. Petersburg, the modern society. These two offices he still holds. 
capital of this wonderful empire. Ilaving | He is also connected with many other cha- 
passed some time in this most beautiful | ritable institutions. 'The wise counsels and 





city and its environs, he proceeded to Mos- 
cow, the ancient capital of Russia, and the | 


practical judgment of Gov. Bradish have 
led many charitable institutions in the city 


winter residence of the rich Boyards of the |to elect him as vice-president, trustee, or a 


empire. Thence he went to Warsaw in 
Poland; and thence, by the Grand Duchy 
of Posen, to Berlin; and thence to Dres- 
den, the interesting capital of Upper 
Saxony, where he passed some months. 
Departing thence he ascended the valley of 


the Elbe into Bohemia, and by Téplitz to| 


Carlsbad. Thence through Bavaria, Wu:- 
temburg, and the smaller German States, 
to France. From Paris he proceeded to 
Havre, and embarked for New York, where, 
in. the close of 1826, he arrived after an ab- 
sence of six years. 

“In the autumn of 1827 Mr. Bradish was 
elected a member of the Assembly of the 
State from Franklin county. He was re- 
elected in 1828, 1829, and 1830; and again 
in 1835, 1836, and 1837. In 1838 he was 


member of some committee, so as to secure 
his influence and wisdom in the manage- 
|ment of their affairs. ‘These and other facts 
which might be noted indicate the high 
/respect in which he is held in this great 
community. 

“In 1829 Mr. Bradish married Mar 
Eliza Hart, daughter of the late Peter G. 
|Hart, of the city of New York. By this 
imarriage he has one child, a daughter. 
Thus, in the bosom of an endeared family, 
and in the wide circkes of many friends, and 
in the fulfilment of many important duties, 
| public and private, Gov. Bradish is already 
crowned with grey hairs and with enduring 
| honors.” 

His death was quite sudden, and is a great 
\loss to the societies over which he presided, 








chosen speaker of the assembly, and in the| with a remarkable dignity of manner and 

autumn of that year was elected lieutenant- the grace of ahighly elevated gentleman of 

governor of the State, and again in 1840.| the last generation. To the Historical Soci- 

In 1842 he was the Whig candidate for | ety, so long accustomed to see him fill its 

governor, but was not elected. i honored chair, the loss will be one not easily 
“Since the termination of his second repaired. 





term of office as lieutenant-governor, Mr. 
Bradish has not participated actively in| 
party politics, contenting himself with ex-| 
ercising his rights, and endeavoring to dis- 
charge his duties as a private citizen. He, 
however, received unsolicited, from his) 
early and much esteemed friend, President | 
Fillmore, the office of United States Assist- 
ant Treasurer for New York. Of this) 
office, under the following administration, he | 
was relieved by his successor, General Dix. | 

“ From the close of 1842, with the above | 
exception, Mr. Bradish’s life has been ac- 
tively devoted to educational, reformatory, 
and charitable institutions. In 1844 he 
was elected first vice-president of the New 
York Historical Society, and on the death 
of the Hon. Albert Gallatin was elected its 





president. In 1847 he was elected a vice- 
president of the American Bible Society ; 


| a sauce 
ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 
EARLY TRADE CONTESTS BETWEEN 


CANADA AND NEW YORK—THE ST. 
LAWRENCE vs. THE HUDSON. 


BY J. GEORGE HODGINS, LL.B., F.R.G.S. 


To non-commercial men, and other on- 
lookers, who have silently watched the ebb 
and flow of trade to the sea-board, by way 
of the St. Lawrence, it may be interesting 
to glance back nearly two centuries and 
recall the circumstances under which the 
contest, in favor of trade between Canada 
and Europe vid the St. Lawrence, began. 

That the river St. Lawrence is the great 
natural outlet to the commercial trade of 
the vast country lying in the interior, and 
along both sides of the Canadian Lakes, is 
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an obvious fact which requires no demon- 
stration to prove it. It is self-evident. In 
later times, the artificial channels of the Erie 
Canal and the New York Central and Erie 
Railroads, have proved formidable rivals to 
the natural route of the St. Lawrence, | 
which, even the additional aids of the St. | 
Lawrence canals and Grand Trunk railway, | 
have not yet been able wholly to overcome. 
But in early times, there were no such 


rivals, and the contest for supremacy then | 


partook more of a tribal and warlike, rather 
than of a geographical or commercial cha- 
racter. 

The great river systems of this continent 
are not only vast in their proportions, but 
are also marked by great physical distinet- 
ness. When we speak of the Mississippi 


and the St. Lawrence, we at once associate | 


with the name of the one, the sunshine and 
perennial bloom of the South, and with the 


other, the periodical return of the silence | 
Yet, | 


and snow of the northern winter. 


they take their rise comparatively near to| 
each other, in the same water-shed, if not) 


in the very same hilly ranges. 

By a singular coincidence, the discovery 
of both these great rivers was due to the 
early French explorers of Canada, who, 
with sagacious foresight, sought at Quebec 
and New Orleans, to lay the foundation of 
future supremacy over the waters of each 
of these great arteries of commerce. Per- 
haps no chapter of the carly history of Ca- 
nada is so full of heroic incidents and daring 
exploit, as well as of persistent efforts to 


accomplish a great object, as that relating | 


to French Canadian explorations on this 
continent. Soon after the settlement of 
the infant colony at Quebec took place, this 
spirit of enterprise developed itself. 
was it satisfied until the Saguenay, Riche- 
lieu, St. Maurice, St. Lawrence, Ottawa, 
and French rivers, and the St. John, Cham- 
jain, Ontario, Erie, Ste. Claire, Huron, 
Nipiscing, and Superior Lakes were succes- 


sively traversed and opened up for future! 


traffic and enterprise. Even the then mys- 
terious Mississippi was explored for many 
miles down its course, and subsequently to 
its mouth. 

It cannot be said ihat this extraordinary 


Nor} 
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activity in explorations was the result of a 
romantic zeal. The prosaic principle of 
gain, no less than the higher one of Chris- 
tian benevolence, stimulated most of these 
efforts. The early projectors of colonization 
in this country, were made up of two great 
| parties—those who looked upon Canada as 
a great field of Missionary labor, and those 
‘who looked ypon it merely as a vast mine, 
out of which untold wealth might be ob- 
tained, with very little effort. The trading 
merchants of Rouen and Rochelle, as well 
|as other royal chartered associations, pur- 
sued their plans in the spirit of this latter 
|class and in antagonism to that of the for- 
mer, By their narrow and exclusive policy 
| they showed how lightly they valued the 
| religious interests or material prosperity of 
| the colony, as compared with its capability, 
in a wilderness state, to furnish so many 
thousand skins of wild animals every year. 
So completely was the very commercial ex- 
istence of Canada bound up with each of 
these successive trading companies, that at 
one time the inhabitants could neither im- 
port articles from France, for themselves, 
or for trade with the Indians, without per- 
mission, nor purchase imported articles, 
except at the Company’s stores, and ata 
fixed tariff of high prices. Even the Royal 
| Intendant himself (M. Talon), had, in 1665, 
to implore the interposition of the French 
monarch, to prevent the colony from going 
to ruin under such a perniciously repressive 
system. The representations of the In- 
tendant were listened to; and to the colo- 
nists was given “ freedom of trade with the 
‘aborigines and with the mother country.” 

M. Garneau, in his Histoire du Canada,* 
thus refers to the deplorable state of the 
Colony, on the relaxation of the restrictive 
|commercial régime to which it had been so 
long subjected. He says: “The commer- 
cial freedom thus accorded was really ur- 
gently needed, as every interest of the 
Colony had fallen into decay. The Sove- 
reign Council (at Quebec) had felt con- 
strained to multiply its restrictive regula- 
tions, to pacify certain sections of trades, 
and to foster special interests to the injury 
| * Bell's ' 
Lovell. 








Translation, vol. I. p. 220; Montreal, John 
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of others ; insomuch that the collective in-|come the allies of their enemies, the Hu- 
dustry of the Colony has been reduced to|rons,—and this was shortly afterwards fol- 
a state of bondage. Thus, for example, the|lowed up by another and still more deci- 
Council tried to lower the monopolist prices| sive blow. With a singular want of saga- 


. . | 
(become exorbitant indeed) of the Com- 
pany’s merchandise, by issuing a tariff with 
lower rates, fixed by law. As a natural 


‘city, Champlain had, on his arrival in Ca- 


nada, allied himself with the nearest Indian 


itribes. Without inquiring into the cha- 


consequence, none of the commodities so|racter or resources of the enemies of these 
depreciated by purblind authority, being | tribes, he espoused their quarrels; and in 
brought to market at all, were to be bought |the first few unequal encounters with the 
at any price, Sucha state of things which, |dreaded Iroquois, he gained an easy vic- 
though it did not last long, went nigh to|tory, by means of his destructive European 
effect the perdition of the colony, ceased at| weapons. Fearfully indeed were these un- 
once as soon as trade with the Savages and | provoked quarrels avenged. The injuries 


France was declared free.” 

Notwithstanding these restrictions, the 
staple traffic of the country was, in order 
to comply with the demands and expect- 
ations of the stockholders at home, vigo- 
rously prosecuted. In 1665, 550,000 frances 
worth of furs alone was shipped to France. 
Of course, every effort was made, and every 
expedient was resorted to, in order to ob- 
tain these furs from the Indians. The dis- 
putes and rivalry excited among the various 
tribes, were so strong and violent, that the 
general policy of the government of the 
day was often subordinated to the necessity 
of allaying or suppressing these internal 
disputes and disagreements. 

During all this time, a powerful rival, 
like the youthful Hercules, was silently 
gaining strength and growing into promi- 
nence on the southern Atlantic seaboard, 
The English, having dispossessed the Dutch 


at Manhattan (New York) in 1663, and,| 


ithen inflicted were never forgiven. For 
‘more than a hundred years the fierce war- 
| whoop of the unappeased Iroquois scarcely 
‘ever ceased its echo among one or other of 
jthe French settlements,—which, in time, 
‘had stretched themselves from the lower 
valley of the St. Lawrence to the upper 
\valley of the Ohio. 

It is true that other causes tended to 
ifoster this vindictive feeling against the 
'French on the part of the Iroquois; and 
\the English colonists in New York did not 
‘fail to turn it to good account in their 
schemes of traffic. Having soon exhausted 
\the supply of beaver within their own can- 
tons or territories, the Iroquois were unable, 
without encroaching upon the beaver pre- 
serves of their neighbors, to furnish a suffi- 
cient number of skins to satisfy their own 
love of gain or the demands of the English. 
As these preserves lay within the territory 
of their hereditary enemy, the Iroquois felt 





being less phlegmatic than their predeces-|little compunction in invading them them- 
sors, soon developed the peculiar energy |selves, and even in compelling the Indian 
and commercial activity of their race. En-|allies of the French living there to furnish 
joying perfect liberty of internal trade, they | them with beaver to be sent forward tothe 
gradually extended their forts and trading| English traders. This, in many cases, they _ 
posts far into the interior. In doing so|were not loath to do after a little while, 
they were peculiarly fortunate in securing |especially as the price paid by the Anglo- 
the active friendship of most of the cele-|Iroquois trader for the beaver skin was 
brated Iroquois Indian tribes or cantons, | higher than that paid by the French, while 
whose hostility to the French and their;the articles supplied by the English in 
Huron Allies was both fierce and unrelent-| barter were cheaper. This was the case in 
ing. Nor was it without a sufficient cause; 1670,—shortly atter the Dutch ceased to 
that the Iroquois cherished this hostility.| hold possession of New York ; and the fact 
The first time they ever met was signalized | was afterwards confirmed by Frontenac, in 
by an unprovoked and murderous attack |a letter addressed to Louis XIV. Hesays: 
upon them by the French,—who had be-| ‘I consider it my duty not to conceal from 
! 
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you that the English rate the beaver car- 
ried to Orange (Albany) and elsewhere 
one-third higher than it is rated at the office 
of your Majesty’s revenue (Ferme); and 
that they pay ordinarily in dollars, without 
making any of the distinctions customary 
here (at Quebec); and when merchandise 
is preferred, they furnish it at a lower rate, 
by half, than our merchants do.” 

In order to show exactly what was the 
difference of prices in the Indian trade at 
Montreal and Albany, in 1689, we give the 
following table: 





The Indian pays for At Albany At Montreal. 
9 lbs. of powder . . . one beaver . . . four beavers. 
0 SS » two beavers. . . jive beavers. 


40 Ibs. oflead .... 
A red cloth blanket . 
A white blanket. . . one beaver . 
OS Sere ee one beaver . 
6 pairs of stockings . one beaver . 


. three beavers. 
. two beavers. 
. two beavers. 
. two beavers. 
. . two beavers. 


one beaver .. 
one beaver .. 


As might easily be supposed, a rival tariff 
of prices so favorable to the Indian, the 
half breed, and the cowreurs de bois, or 
white trappers, as well as to the increase 
of trade at Albany at the expense of Mon- 
treal, would need little argument to com- 
mend itself. Thus it proved; and in pro- 
portion as it was known did it lead to em- 
barrassment and hostility on the part of the 
French authorities against the English tra- 
ders. Neither friendly alliance nor national 
pride was proof against it. The Huron 
and Ottawa Indian allies of the French, 
secretly leagued themselves with the Iro- 
quois to supply beaver to the traders at 
Albany; while the licensed French cow- 
reurs de bois, and even some of the highest 
French officials were found either active 
agents of, or silent partners in, this forbid- 
den traffic. In November, 1679, Duches- 
neau, the royal Intendant, thus writes on 
this subject to the minister of Louis XIV. 
at Paris: “The cowreursdu bois . . . carry 
their peltries to the English, and endeavor 
to drive the Indian trade thither. Du Lut, 
the leader of the refractory, and who has 
ever been the Governor’s* correspondent 
shares whatever profits he makes with 
him and Sieur Barrois, his secretary, who 
has a canoe. Among his... the Go- 


* Perrot, Governor of Montreal. 


| vernor takes the precaution to pass his 


beaver in the name of merchants in his 
interest; and if Du Lut experiences any 
difficulty in bringing them along, he will 
take advantage of the agency of foreign- 
ers.” As an evidence of the value even 
then of the right kind of a dowceur in this 
traffic, we quote the following curious pas- 
sage from the same letter: “The Indians 
having included in their presents to the 
Governor some old moose hides and a belt 
of wampum, which they appreciate highly, 
but which the French do not value as much 
as they do beaver, he caused his interpreter 
to tell them, according to their mode of 
speaking, that such did not open his ears, 
and that he did not hear them except when 
they spoke with beaver {” 

In the contests for the fur traffic between 
the traders of Montreal and Albany the 
latter had decidedly the advantage over 
the former in the more liberal system of 
trade established by the government. In 
Canada the fur and peltry traffic was chiefly 
in the hands of some chartered company or 
association, or in those of the government. 
No one was allowed to trade with the In- 
dians for furs except by special license. 
Various other restrictions and charges were 
also imposed, in addition to the payment 
of a heavy royalty on each beaver or other 
skin brought to market. The license sys- 
tem led to great abuse; and the payment 
of the royalty and other exactions to farm- 
ers of the revenue, etc., were very onerous ; 
besides, a high tariff of prices was generally 
fixed for articles supplied to the Indians 
and traders. In New York, the fur trade 
stood upon an entirely different footing. 
There every one was at liberty to embark 
in the trade at his pleasure, without re- 
striction or without the payment of any fee 
for the right of doing so. He could also 
sell articles in exchange for furs at such 
prices as he pleased, or could obtain for 
them. The revenue tax was limited to the 
payment of ninepence for every beaver skin 
exported; other skins were rated according 
to the beaver standard. It is easy to see 
under which system—that in force in Ca- 
nada, or that followed in New York—the 
fur trade would flourish. It will be easily 
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seen, too, how strenuous the efforts of the influence of each party came more directly 
French traders would require to be in order | into contact, the prices of furs increased up 
to resist a rivalry so potent and so active. | to the English standard, while the desire to 
The Indians were not slow to perceive the| obtain them as the basis of trade became 
nature of this rivalry ; and they did all in the stronger with each. Not only did the 
their power, by sometimes supplying both | Iroquois continue to furnish large supplies 
parties and by fostering mutual dissension,|to their allies, the English, but by their 
to promote their own influence and to pre- skill and prowess they were successful 
vent a union of interests between thejin inducing tribes far in the interior, 
French and English traders, which would and within the territory of the French, to 
inevitably result in their destruction or furnish them with beaver and other skins, 


subjugation. 

As the English neared the St. Lawrence 
and the borders of the great lakes, the 
French sought, by extending their trading 
posts towards the north-west, to maintain 
the balance of trade in their favor. Explor- 


ing parties were despatched far into the, 


interior; and distant tribes were visited, 
and trading posts established among them. 
In this way many new discoveries were 
made far to the west and north. Nor did 
these efforts end in mere discovery. A 
chain of posts or trading forts was esta- 
blished, which not only gave the French an 
immense political influence over the abori- 
ginal tribes scattered throughout the vast 
area, but also secured to them a territorial 
jurisdiction, for the very purpose of the 
peltry traffic which was then of the utmost 
importance tothem. In this way the great 
rival entrepéts of European trade at Que- 
bec or Tadousac, and at Albany or New 


York, were abundantly supplied ; and for) 


a time both enjoyed great prosperity. 


Both the French and the English colo-| 


nists were anxious to promote as large an 
export trade as possible between themselves 


and their respective countries. New York| 


and Quebec were therefore, as long ago as 
1670, in direct antagonism as to their com- 
mercial interests. The French sought to 
obtain from the neighboring tribes, and 
from the interior, as large a supply of peltry 
or furs as possible. The English were 
equally on the alert ; and they had this ad- 
vantage, that they were perfectly untram- 
melled in their trading operations with the 
Indians. They sold their goods cheaper 
than the French, and, in consequence of a 
brisker trade, were enabled to pay more for 
the peltries in exchange. As the trading 





'so that they might resell them to the Eng- 
lish. M. Talon, the Intendant, in a memo- 
rial to the King, dated November, 1670, 
estimates that “ the English at Boston, and 

‘the Dutch at Manatte (New York), and of 

Orange (Albany), who are subject to them, 

attract, by means of the Iroquois and other 

Indian tribes, over 1,200,000 livres of bea- 
ver, almost all dry and in the best condi- 
tion, part of which they use in trade with 
the Muscovites. All this beaver is trapped 
in countries subject to the King (Louis 
XIV.)” It was in this active or positive 
form of Anglo-Iroquois interference that 
the rivalry between the traders at Quebec 
and New York first commenced, So an- 
dacious an interference on the part of the 
lroquois with the territorial trading rights 
of the French Colonists could not be per- 
mitted to pass unpunislied. The French 
Governor of the time (M. de Courcelles) at 
once determined to inflict a signal blow 
upon the power of the insolent Iroquois. 
He marched straight into the very heart 
of their country, and for a time was highly 
successful in his efforts to compel them to 
respect his authority. But these and sub- 
sequent repressive efforts against a deter- 
mined and interested enemy had but atem- 
porary effect. The English took part with 
their allies, and silently and skilfully fol- 
lowed up every advantage of position and 
influence gained by the Lroquois. 

| At length the French and English came 
face to face in this conflict of jurisdiction 

‘of territory and of traffic, in 1686. In that, 

|year, Col. Thomas Dongan, Governor of 

‘New York, gave a pass to Col. Patrick 

'Macgregorie, in command of a small party, 

ito trade with the Ottawa Indians at Michi- 

limackinac. Up to that time Col. Dongan 
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says, “ Noe man of our government ever | 
went beyond the Sinecaes [Sinecas] coun- | 
try”—near Niagara. Macgregorie was 
taken prisoner and sent to Montreal. 
gry indeed was the correspondence which 
followed between the Governor of the ag- 


grieved French colonists in Canada and the | 


Governor of the aggressive English colo- 
nists of New York. The one haughtily 
denounced, while the other explained and 
temporised in diplomatic phrase. Never- 
theless, the rival traffic went on; and many 
a bloody blow was struck by the Indian allies 
of either colony for the possession of some 
rich cargo of furs on its way to the rival 
trading- posts. 

The French, being first in the field, could 
not brook the loss of prestige which the 
successful rivalry of the English traders on 
the borders of the great lakes or on the 
rivers in the Ottawa or St. Lawrence val- 
leys produced. With sagacious foresight 
the French had erected palisaded enclo- 


sures around their trading-posts at Ta-| 
‘daily suffer from them ;” and in his memoir 


dousac (Quebec), the River Richelieu, 
Trois Riviéres, Montreal, and Cataroucy 
(Kingston). Subsequently, and as a coun- 


An- | 


lleading passes to , Michilimaguina. » Sieur 
'du Lhu is at that of the Detroit of Lake 
Erie, and Sieur de la Durantaye at that of 
the portage of Zoronto. These two posts 
will block the passage against the English, 
if they undertake to go again to Michili- 
maquina.” Nor on their “side were the 
English idle. Creeping gradually up the 
Hudson River, they erec ted armed trading 
| posts at Albany and up the Mohawk valley, 
until at length they boldly threw up a fort 
at Oswego,—midway between Frontenac 
and Niagara. 

Although the English governors of New 
York were to a great extent held respon- 


isible for the conduct of the Troquois to- 


wards the French, it is clear that they were 
not only unable in many cases to restrain 
them, but the English were themselves 
often equally the object of attack or dislike. 
Thus M. de Denonville, in a memoir on the 
State of Canada, dated 12th Nov., 1685, 
speaking of the Iroquois, says: “‘ Even the 
i nglish i in Virginia have suffered, and still 


on the same subject, dated 8th October, 
1686, headds: “ The Iroquois have no other 


terpoise to the encroachments of the Eng-| design than to destroy all our allies, one 


lish, they erected palisaded forts at Nia- 


gara, Detroit, Sault Ste. Marie, Michili-| 


mackinac and Toronto. Thus, after Go- 
vernor Dongan had sent Colonel Macgre- 
gorie to trade at Mackinac, the Canadian 
Viveroy, M. Denonville, wrote to the 
French minister, to authorize the erection 
of a fort at Niagara, which, he said, “ would 
secure to us the communication between 
the two lakes, and would render us masters 
of the road the Senecas take in going.to 
hunt for furs.°—“ This post would abso- 
lutely close the entire road to the Outao- 
nacs against the English, and would pre- 
vent the Iroquois carrying their peltries to 
tlie latter.’ The post was accordingly 
erected in 1687, and named “ Fort Mar- 
garet.” Finding that this did not suffi- 
. ciently accomplish his purpose, M. de De-| 
nonville shortly afterwards writes to the 
minister to say: “ The letters I wrote to) 
Sieurs du Lhu and de la Durantaye (of 
which I send you copies) will inform you 
of my orders to them to fortify the two 


jafter another, in order afterwards to anni- 
hilate us ; and in that consists all the policy 
'of M. Dongan and his traders, who have no 
other object than to post themselves at 
| Niagara, to block us; but until now they 
|have not dared to touch that string with 
the Iroquois, who dread and hate (the) 
domination (of the English) more than ours, 
‘loving them not, in truth, except on ac- 
}count of their cheap bargains.” As to the 
character and policy of the Iroquois towards 
the French and their allies, we find M. de 
ila Barre thus speaking of them, in a letter 
to the Minister of Louis XTV., dated 4th of 
November, 1683. Hesays: “ That nation 
| (the Iroquois) the strongest and shrewdest 
in all North America, having, twenty years 
ago, subjugated all their neighbors, turned 
| their attention to the trade “with the Eng: 
lish of New York, Orange (Albany), and 
‘Manette (New York); and finding this 
much more profitable than ours, because 
the Beaver, exempt from the duty of one- 
fourth which he pays here (Quebec), is 
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much higher there than with us, they 
sought every means to increase it; and as 
they perceived that they could not succeed 
better in that than by destroying the Outa- 
ouax (Ottawa Indians), for thirty years our 
allies, and who alone supply us with two- 
thirds of the Beaver that is sent to France, 
they, . . . after having excited all the five 
cabins (or cantons), declared war against 
these people, doubting not but they would 
easily master them. ‘This done, they would 
absolutely intersect the path to the South, 
by which our French go trading with 
licenses, and prevent the farther Indians 
bringing any beaver to Montreal, and hay- 
ing mastered the post of Missilimakinac, 
established a new one there of themselves 
alone and the English.” 

The determination of the Iroquois to ex- 
tirpate the Ottawas so as to control their 
beaver traffic and thus “ intersect the trad- 
ing path” of the French “to the South,” 
was no doubt due to the refusal of Count 
de Frontenac to permit the Ottawas to 
enter into a treaty for trade with the Iro- 
quois some years before. By this treaty 
the Iroquois “ offered to supply the Outa- 
otiaes with all the goods they required, and 
the latter were to carry to them generally 
all their peltries, and the exchange was to 
take place on Lake Ontario.” Frontenac, 
in his Journal of a Voyage to Lake On- 
tario in 1673, remarks: “The only way to 
traverse and upset this negociation was, as 
had been frequently before proposed, to 
establish a post on the same lake, which 
would prevent the communication of the 
nations of the south with those of the north, 
and force the latter to continue to bring us 
not only the peltries that usually come by 
the river of the Long Sault, but even those 
our neighbors (the English) profited by, 
through the facility of being able to cross 
the lake without any impediment.” 

Of these Ottawa Indians and their use- 
fulness to the French the Royal Intendant, 
M. Duchesneau, thus speaks in his memoir 
to the French government, dated 13th Oc- 
tober, 1681. He says: “The Ottawa In- 
dians, who are divided into several tribes, 
and are nearest to us, because through them 
we obtain beaver; and although they, for 
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re 
the most part, do not hunt, and have butfa. 


small portion of the peltry in their country,” 
they go in search of it to the most distant -, 


places, and exchange for it our merchan- \~ 


dise, which they procure at Montreal... . 


| They get their peltries, in the North, from 


the people of the interior, . . . and in the 
south from the (Sacs, Foxes, Pottawota- 
mies, etc.). 

Notwithstanding all the efforts made by 
the French to restrict the traffic in beaver 
skins and peltry within their own territo- 
ries to the St. Lawrence route, they were 
in the end powerless to accomplish it. 
They at one time interdicted trade with the 
Anglo-Iroquois; then they made them pre- 
sents ; again they threatened them, made 
war upon them, invaded and desolated 
their villages; they made treaties with 
them, and urged and entreated the Dutch 
and English to restrain them, and even 
sought to make the latter responsible for 
their acts—but all in vain. As the tide 
silently rolled in upon them, and the Eng- 
lish, who were always heralded by the Iro- 
quois, advanced northwards and westwards 
towards the St. Lawrence and great lakes, 
the French, still gallantly holding their old 
forts in their possession, also pressed for- 
ward before them and occupied new ground. 
With singular sagacity, too, they selected 
the best spots, whether for defence or of- 
fence, or for interrupting trade. To this 
day the sites of their trading forts at the 
narrows or straits of Kingston, Niagara, 
Detroit, and Mackinac, are considered 
strategic points of great value and import- 
ance. 

Having exhausted these means of pre- 
serving the peltry trade of the great St. 
Lawrence valley to themselves, two other 
schemes were successively proposed. The 
one—that of war against the English Colo- 
nists and their Indian allies—had been 
tried, though in rather a desultory manner. 
It was therefore thought that a war on a 
scale commensurate with the object to be 
sought against—that of conquest—should 
be undertaken. But apathy at home and 
want of ability in Canada, prevented this 
scheme from being fully carried out. One 
other plan remained—in case all attempts 
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to detach the Iroquois from their English 
alliance should fail—and that was the pos- 
session by purchase of all the English 
strongholds and trading posts in New 
York. This accomplished, the Iroquois 
could be inevitably crushed, then destroyed, 
and the whole Sovereignty of the rival colo- 
nies transferred to the French monarch. 
This scheme was warmly advocated by the 
Royal Intendant, Duchesneau, in 1681; by 
the Viceroy Denonville, in 1685; and by 


the Viceroy as well as DeCalliéres, Go-| 


vernor of Montreal in 1687; but it was not 
considered feasible by Louis XIV. The 
idea of conquest was, after a while, revived 
with great energy by DeCalliéres, as the 
only means of saving Canada. The King 
at last consented; appointed DeCalliéres 
wrospectively first French governor of New 
Vork, and sent minute instructions to 
Frontenac, in 1689, for conducting the ex- 
pedition. The project was, however, 


orders, but was again revived in 1701, with 
no better effect—D’Iberville, the naval 
officer appointed to conduct the expedition, 


having reported upon it as “ visionary.” 
From this time until the Treaty of 

Utrecht, in 1714, a continued system of 

warfare was kept up, chiefly between the| 


rival maritime colonies. After that the 
French peltry traffic declined; and events 
of graver moment occupied the attention 
of statesmen and politicians both in Europe 
and America. 
culminated in that momentous one which 
led to the separation of Canada from 
France in 1759, and for ever put an end to 
the struggle between the French and Eng- 
lish colonies for supremacy among rival 
Indian tribes, and for the monopoly of the 
fur trade. Little did those, however, think 
who were then the victors, that within 
twenty years their own proud flag would 
be ignominiously lowered at the seat of 
their power in New York. Little too did 
they know then that hereafter they would 
be compelled to maintain at Quebec the 


struggle in favor of the St. Lawrence route | 
to Europe, which the vanquished French | 
colonists had so valiantly done against them | 


during the preceding one hundred years, 
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AFFAIRS AT FORT PITT IN 1782. 

I senD you two or three papers from 
privates of the Revolutionary Army, of 
interest, as they illustrate the feelings of a 
class who do not often appear in print. 
Owing to a variety of causes, an almost 
justifiable mutiny occurred at Fort Pitt in 
1782 among the soldiers. Discipline and 
the safety of the then frontier demanded 
that an example should be made; which, 
with the firmness of the Commandant, pro- 
duced happy results. Yours, 

W. A. Invine. 
Fort Prrt, Saturday Evening, Feb. 2nd, 1782. 

Dr. Gent.—This Evening we are in- 
formd thatthe Troops which compose this 
Garrison intends to Mutiny, and have ap- 
pointed Monday next to put it into exe- 
cution. It appears to be General through 


jallthe corpes. Mr. Tannehills not bringing 
|Money to pay them appears to be their 
abandoned in 1690 by the King’s express | 


Reason for such conduct. they have been 
repeatedly told that you would bring Mo- 


jney with you to pay them, but they will 
| not believe it. 


I dread the consequences, 
and am afraid it will be atended with the 
Loss of some Lives should they attempt to 
march of, which I think they’] do—The Of- 
ficers seems Determined to use every stra- 
tagem to prevent it, and put a stop to it 
before that time ;—and if they still persist 
we must try what force we can collect to 
| oppose them—I will write you more fully 
By Mr. Duncan he intends to Leave this 
post on the tenth Instant—I am busy Mus- 
tering and Inspecting the Troops and hopes 
will have the Abstract Ready to send by 
Mr. Duncan. 

I am apprehensive from the Information 
which Mr. Tannehill gives me, that I shall 
get no clothing, he tells me he could get 
but Little Satisfaction from Genl. Lincoln, 
after making a Return of the Officers of 
every rank at this post Nothing but the 
Muster abstract was handed to the clothier 
Genl., where I find I was mustered on 
command to Join my Regt.—I hope you 
will set the Matter in a clear Light to the 
Minister at war, as he may not know that 
you ordered me to Remain here—There 


|must have been some Mistake in the ealecu- 
| lation of the Officers subsistance at this 
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post, they have sent but 9d. } pr. Ration, 
and we are obliged to pay the contractors 
Eleven pence halfpenny pr. Ration ; I hope 
you will represent this matter to the pay 
Mr. Gl. Mr. Tannehill informs me he will 
write the first opportunity to Mr. Pierce 
concerning it—I will be happy to see you 
at this post again— 
I am Dr. Genl. 
your Most Obdt. 
Hble Servt. 
M. FInury, 
Capt. 5th Pen, Regt. 
Witiram Inwine, Esq. B. Genl. 

N.B. Colo Gibson is apprehensive that 
the Gentleman that carries this Letter will 
Delay on the Road, and does not write as 
he expects a speedier conveyance shortly. 
To the Hon'ble Brigadier [General Wii11aM Irwin, Esq., 

Comm'd the Western Department :— 

Hown’ste Str your Poor Unhappy Dying 
Petioners Humbly begs of your Honor’s 
Goodness to spare our lives for the space 
of some time longer that we may make our 
Peace with the Almighty God, we being in 
a bad Sittuation to Resign our Mortality 
and Change it to Immortality—We hope 
and beg of your Honor to grant Us this 
Humble Request in this our last Dying 
Moments and we hope the Almighty God 
will Ever Bless and Requite your Goodness 
Hereafter. 

From your Honor’s Most Sincere Pe- 
nitent and Humble Petitioners 
Joun Purrs 
Tuomas STEED 
Fort Pitt Guard House April 80 1782. 


To the Hon’sr Gen’t Inwine. 


The Humble Petition of Edward Chisleton 
Serjeant in a Detachment from the 
Pennsylvania Line. 

Sheweth 


That your petitioner is now Under Con- 
finement for acrime Alledg’d against him, of 
whichI doubt not but your Honrs aquainted 
with. I do with Submission beg leave to 
inform you that on the day of my Nati- 
vity, happining to be taking a larger quan- 
tity of Liquor than usual, I am told I said 
some words inadvertly which was not from 
any bad or disaffected principal, nor from 
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any spite or Mallaic to any Gentln. Offi- 
cers, but Intirely from the Effusion of Li- 
quor—I therefore Humbly appeal to your 
Honours Humanity and Goodness, and 
hope you will take my Unhappy case into 
Consideration, as I am sincerely sorry for 
any Irregularities I might be guilty of, & 
I humbly beg all the Officers pardons, ho- 
ping their forgiveness will be a warning to 
me in future— 

i would refer you to Capt. John Finlay 
(for a Character) a Gentleman who has 
known since the Commencement of the 
war which is now brought to so happy a 
Conclusion— 

I rest therefore in hopes that your Ho- 
nour will release me from this Miserable 
\place, & your petitioner will be for ever 
bound to pray— 


Ep’n CuisEtpon Sergt. 
Gvuarp Hovss, Fort Pitt, May 22d, 1783. 


|The Humble Petition of a party of Non- 
Commissioned Officers and Soldiers 
belonging to the defirant Corps in the 
Garrison of Fort Pitt— 

| HonouRABLE GENERAL— 

We the Non Commissioned Officers 
aforementioned, most Humbly beg Leave to 
lay our Petition before the General, hoping 
your Honour will take our Petition into 
your Gracious Consideration, and Vouch- 
safe to Grant Us our request— 

Your Honour’s Humble Petitioners, be- 
ing a party of men, who has had the hap- 
piness, to Obtain a matter of great moment, 
from amost Acient Society, that is kept up 
in all nations, and Kingdoms, in Christen- 
dom, and where no exception is made of 
any Man providing he is found worthy of 
Obtaining it.— 

We your Honours Humble Petitioners 
Begeth Leave (as all places is not fit or 
Useful for us to sit or assemble in) that 
your honour would grant us that Priviledge 
of Absenting ourselves with your Gracious 
Permission twice a Month out of the Gar- 
rison (Viz) every first and third monday 
evening in every month, So that we Can 
Unmolisted by any Person Secretly and 
Unanimously Assemble togather Under the 
Strictest subordination by our own Secret 
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Rules and Ordinances that is no way Per- 
juducial to Country State or any Individual, 
thereunto belonging, But shall always In- 
deavour to Distinguish ourselves by our 
Conduct and Integrity with our duty to- 
wards our Officers that is or shall be set 
over us. 

And we most Humbly beg if it Please 
your Honour most Graciously to Grant us 
our request, to return an answer in writing 
Privatly so that it may not raise any Jea- 
lousey in the Breasts of the rest of our 
Brother Soldiers: And Likewise a pass 
Directed to the Officer of the day or Guard, 
So that we can pass at these times Afore- 
mentioned without troubleing your Honour 
Excepting at a time when any emergency 
requires our particular attention Strictly to 
our duty of which we are all Evidently 
Senceable it may be required— 

Whereof your Honour will be pleased to 
Acquaint any one of us the Undersigners 
so that. we may be forever obedient to 
your Honours most Gracious Orders— 

And may your Honour be forever Indued 
with the same Wisdom to rnle and Govern 
with same Justice & Equitty as we have 
Always found since we have Been Under 
your Honours Command. 

H. Lze Sergt. Majr. 
Pennsa Detachmt. 
Tuos. Woop Serg. Maj. 
Smion Fiercuer of ye Pa Re 
Q: M: Sergt. Detachmt Pline 
Wut Sempte Sargt 
Joun Harris Corprl 
Mataw. Font Sergt. 
MicnarL Hanley 
Matuw. Mcarer Corpl. 
Joun Hutcuson 
Martin SHERIDON 
Joun Kean 
J. Wirtu1aMs Sergt 7th V R 
Forr Pirt, April ye 15th, 1782. 
To the Honble. Wm. Irnwinz, Esqr. 
Brigadier General Commanding U.S. 


To the Honorable Brigadier General Witt1am Irvine Esp. 
Commandt Western Department. 


We the Non Commission’d Officers, and 
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‘Troops at this Post. We do therefore 
Present your Honor with these few lines 
Which is as Follows— 

We have been at this Post almost Four 
Years, and have been without Pay Two 
| Years and Three Months of the Time, this 
Undoubtedly your Honor Must be Ac- 
quainted with, your Honor Likewise see 
when you First Arrived here what a De- 
plorable Condition we where in for want of 
Cloaths, Almost Naked, Several Days 
Wanting Provisions, in Cold Open Bar- 
racks, with little Feuel or Fire, these Ex- 
tremities Made us to Utter things much to 
the Prejudice of the Character of Soldiers, 
but that thing of Murder, Mutiny, or De- 
sertion, we Abhor and Disdain, it never 
was our real Intentions, and we should look 
upon every one that has that bad Opinion 
of us to be our Enemies, We have always 
|been Ready to Exert ourselves in the Ser- 
vices of our Country, but more Particu- 
larly in these Frontiers, that is Intrusted to 
our Charge,. We are too Sencable of the 
Troubles and Inconveniences this Country 
would Suffur, (Altho’ there is but a Hand- 
ful of Regular Troops here) if this Post 
should be Evacuated. Tho’ we have been 
Upbraided by the Country Inhabitants for 
our Fidelity, they call us fools, Cowards, 
& a set of mean fellows for staying without 
our Pay, and Just Dues, but we think 
more of our Honor than to listen to any 
Advice than what is given to us by our 
Officers.—It_ is Reported amongst the Sol- 
diery that the Officers of our Regt. and the 
Indians, has Received pay if it is so we are 
sorry that the Indians should be paid {fn 
Preference to us, but this is News we 
Cannot well Credit, we are well assured 
your Honor is too much of a Soldiers 
friend.— 

We thought it very Hard when the De- 
preciation Money was paid to the Penn- 
sylvania line, and none for the Virga. and 
if the Indians has Received pay we think 
this Harder— 

We are very sorry that the Country is 
not better able to pay the Troops that is 
Employed in its Services, but we must 





Soldiers, of the 7th Virga. Regt. hearing| Needs know when we Consider within our 
the Speech Your Honor Made to the/Brests that when the War Commenced the 
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Country was Young and Unprepared, and 


must of Consequence be much in Debt, but 
we hope it will Overcome all in a short 
time, to our great Joy and Satisfaction, 
and we have no further Reason to Com- 
plain.—we have Nothing further to Add. 
But Remain your Honor’s 
Most Obedient & Faithful Soldiers 
of the 7th Virga. Regt. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS. 


Curcaco Historicat Socrery—Septem- 
ber 15, 1863. The first meeting, following 
the usual summer recess, was held—W. 
L. Newberry, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

The receipts to the Library, for the past 


three months, included 169 bound books, | 


1,796 unbound books and pamphlets, 51 
files of serials, 7 files of newspapers, 9 old 
and rare newspapers, 28 maps and charts, 
182 manuscripts, 4 prints,11 articles for the 
cabinet, and 7 collections of miscellanies— 
total 2,264, from 147 contributors. 

The above embraced very extensive pub- 
lications on the war, contributions from 
historical and scientific societies, with nu- 
merous private contributions, 100 exten- 
sive to be particularized. Gen. 8. A. Hurl- 


but, U.S.A., forwarded an original letter| 


on “ nullification,” dated Washington, Mar. 
20, 1833, addressed to R. M. Burton, Esq. 


Mr. A. A. Fisher, of Ottawa, Japanese | 


newspapers of a recent date; Mr. H. E. 


Sargent, of the Michigan Central Railroad | 


Company, a specimen of cotton raised in 
Utah; from Mr. H. R. Boss, of Chicago, 
publications of the various “'Typographi 
cal Unions” of the U. States, from the 
first founded (the Columbia) at Washing- 
ton, in 1815, to a comparatively recent one, 
at Sacramento, in California; from Mr. J. 
Bolton, Mohawk, N. Y., eight bound vol- 
umes of the N. Y. Herald and N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post—1818 to 1825. The Society 
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was deeply obliged by Prof. G.P Bond, 
Director of the “Cambridge Observa- 
tory,” for a complete set of the publica- 
tions of that institution. Military maps 
illustrating the battles of the army of the 
Southwest were received from Major Otto 
H. Matz, of the staff of General Grant; 
and one hundred and nineteen valuable con- 
tributions from the seat of war were 
forwarded by Major J. G. Wilson, U.S.A., 
at Memphis. 

The correspondence for the three months 
included 77 letters received and 180 writ- 
ten. Besides letters of business and ac- 
knowledgment, were received many inter- 
esting communications, accompanying do- 
nations. 

Dr. W. O. Ayres, Secretary of the 
Academy of Science, in California, wrote 
upon its publications; the Hon. H. Barnard, 
of Connecticut, relative to a proposed 
Bibliography of American Education ; Mr. 
Spencer G. Russell, on the subject of the 
literary remains of his deceased father, J. 
Russell, LL.D.; Dr. C. F. MeNiell of 
Middleport, Illinois, communicated, in be- 
half of Capt. T. A. Washington, a very in- 
teresting letter, received by the latter re- 
|cently from Mr, W. J. Elwell, of Massachu- 
setts, relating to the “* Washington seal,” 
with reminiscences of the Washington 
‘family; Mr. H. B. Dawson, of Morrisania, 
N. Y., wrote respecting the materials of 
American “Constitutional” history, &c. ; 
Mr. Edgar Conkling, of Cincinnati, on the 
subject of a North Pacific railroad, and other 
projected improvements, for the benefit of 
the Northwest; Mr. Charles L. Wilson, . 
Secretary of the U. 8. Legation at London 
(accompanying very valuable publications 
of Great Britain on the “ American War,” 
with numerous “blue books”) on the sub- 
ject of European literature of the “ Rebel- 
lion;” Mr, A. Lieber, U. S. Navy, on 
|board the U. 8S. Gunboat Choctaw, the first 
| vessel that approached Vicksburg, after its 
surrender, gave a particular description of 
the appearance of that city on its capture. 

An invitation was received from the Exe- 
cutive Committee in behalf of the “me- 
morial celebration” of the first planting of 
an English colony on the shores of New 
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England, Aug. 19th (O.S.) 1607, in Maine, 


asking the Society’s representation on that 
occasion; for which the Society’s thanks 
were ordered to be returned, Dr. W. A. 
Stevens addressed a letter to the Society 
in reference to the ancient mounds of Mis- 
souri, from which have been recently ex- 
humed specimens of ancient pottery and 
sculpture, beautiful photographs of which 
had been presented previously to this 
Society, by the esteemed attention of Col. 
J. W. Foster. 

The Secretary then announced that by 
the kind attention of Mr. L. C. Draper, of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
papers had been forwarded relating to the 
first sailing vessel which visited Chicago, 
in 1803, with a letter from Col. James 8. 
Swearingen, of Chilicothe, O., furnishing 
particulars of the event. 

The Secretary stated, that he had since 
visited Col. Swearingen, in Chilicothe, 
obtaining additional information, which he 
then reported. 

Col. Swearingen conducted the company 
of Capt. Whistler, ordered to occupy the 
port at Chicago, in the summer of 1803, 
from Detroit, overland, stopping at St. 
Joseph. At the same time, the U.S. schoo- 
ner Tracy, 90 to 100 tons, under the com- 
mand of Lieut Dorr (a native of Boston) 
was dispatched by the lakes with supplies. 
The schooner stopped temporarily at St. 
Joseph, and then crossed to Chicago. A 
single cabin existed at the latter, occupied 
by an Indian trader. The schooner an- 
chored a half mile from shore, discharging 
_ its cargo by boats. Two thousand Indians, 
probably, visited the locality while the 
schooner was there, attracted by the rumor 
of itscoming. No fort then existed; but a 
small stockade was soon after erected, for 
the protection of the stores (Fort Dear- 
born was not fully completed, probably, 
until July 4th, 1804). 

Col. Swearingen returned to Detroit in 
the schooner. his relation, he alludes 
to early commands he had, on the Missis- 
sippi river, and at Pittsburgh, where he 


met Col. Aaron Burr, about the period of 


the latter’s plots at the South. 
The Society’s thanks were returned to 


Col. Swearingen for the information thus 
given, and for a valuable contribution of 
Ohio documents, of an early date: as also 
to Mr. Draper for his very obliging atten- 
tion in bringing the subject to the Society’s 
notice, 

The Secretary then called attention to 
the great difficulty of obtaining the pub- 
lished documents of the Territorial govern- 
ments, so important to this and other simi- 
lar institutions, stating that in a majority 
of cases applications are disregarded, until 
the documents are out of print. Mr. 
Arnold, of the present U. 8. Congress, 
stated, that applications were annually 
solicited and granted from Congress, for 
the publication and distribution of the 
documents of the Territories, for the bene- 
fit of the country at large; which grants 
involve the obligation to distribute the 
documents among the public institutions 
of the country, when desired, or the 
grants should be withheld. 

Arrangements were then made for the 
annual meeting in November ; and a discus- 
sion was had of the necessity of enlarged 
and permanent accommodation for the So- 
ciety’s collections. The meeting was ad- 
journed for the consideration of the latter 
subject, to such time and place as the 
President and Secretary may appoint. 


MAINE. 


Marne Hisroricar Socrery.—Fort Pop- 
ham, August 20.—The meeting was called 
to order by B. C. Bailey, Esq., of Bath, 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, and Hon. Jedediah Jewett, of Port- 
land, was called as President of the day. 
Mr. Jewett made a brief and éloquent 
speech on taking the chair, in the course 
of which he said, it was the intention of the 
Society to make this anniversary celebra- 
tion, so auspiciously established, a perma- 
nent thing. 

Rev. Mr. Darell, of Bath, read the order 
for morning prayer from King James’s Li- 
turgy of 1602, as read at Sabino, Aug. 19 
(O.5.), 1607. The reading was impressive. 
A hymn by Mrs. Sigourney, written for the 
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celebration of 1862, was sung to the music 


of “ Auld Lang Syne,” and then followed 
the reading of the charter of April 10, 1603, 
and constituent code of King James, of 
Nov. 20, 1606, as publicly proclaimed at 
Sabino that day two hundred and fifty-six 
years ago. The President of the day pro- 
nounced this the Magna Charta of the Con- 
tinent. 

After an original hymn, written by Rev. 
A. D. Wheeler, D.D., of Brunswick, had 
been sung, the orator of the day, Hon. 
Geo. Folsom of New York, but of Maine 
origin, was introduced to the audience. 
Mr. Jewett remarked on presenting him: 
Mr. Folsom has three gifts, culture, industry, 
and wealth, and he has devoted time and 
industry to the interests of the Maine His- 
torical Society, and particularly to investi- 
gation and researches in regard to the set- 
tlement of Sabino. Indeed, it was through 


suggestions made by him, in a speech deli- 
vered at a Bowdoin College Commence- 


ment, seventeen years ago, that this inte- 
rest in the Sabino colony and this celebra- 
tion have arisen. 

Mr. Folsom delivered an address of one 
hour long, that abounded in eloquent pas- 
sages, 
pressive eulogies on the settlers at Sabino 
and the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, 
whose virtues and high and earnest religion 
he regretted were not shared by the settlers 
of the Maine Colony. He said the name of 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges is indissolubly con- 
nected with the earliest colonial emigration. 
It had been the lot of Maine to be thrown 
quite into the shade in regard to her his- 
toric claims, as though the Pilgrim Fathers, 
alone, were entitled to honor. But he con- 
tended, Down East is quite as respectable 
as Down South, especially in these days of 
revolt. It had been charged that Maine 


was a good place enough for those who| 


liked pork and molasses, but he respectfully 
submitted that the pork and molasses of 
Maine were quite as good as the hog and 
hominy of other places. 

The principal patron of the Maine Colony 
was Chief Justice Popham, whose character 
was sketched in a masterly manner. He 
died at an advanced age, with the reputa- 


interesting historical facts and im-| 





tion of having been one of the most upright 
and learned judges who ever sat upon the 
English bench. His death filled the colo- 
nists with discouragement, and the colony 
fell into decay ; and in less than one year 
from its settlement, the colonists returned 
to England. Mr. F. could not refrain from 
remarking on this point, as he had done on 
a former occasion, that if the Maine colo- 
nists had been actuated by the lofty spirit 
of perseverance and of religious devotion 
that characterized the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
history of Maine might have been very dif- 
ferent from what it now is. Sir Francis 
Gorges, heir to Sir Ferdinando, the sole 
proprietor of Maine, sold his interest to the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay for $6000, 
and Maine formed part of the territory of 
Massachusetts, through this transaction, 
until 1820, when it was admitted into the 
Union. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

New Enctanp Historic GENEALOGICAL 
Socrery. — Boston, Wednesday, Sept. 2.— 

A stated meeting was held at rooms No. 
13 Bromfield street, this afternoon, Vice- 
Président Moore in the ch: air. 

The report of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary showed that since the last meeting let- 
ters accepting membership had been re- 
ceived from Henry Warren, M.D., Boston ; 
Jas. M. Beebe, Boston; and N. G,. Chapin, 
Brookline, as resident members; and B. 
Homer Dixon, K.N.L., Toronto, C. W., as 
corresponding member. The report of the 
Librarian showed that since the last meet- 
ing there had been presented to the Society 
nineteen volumes and forty-six pamphlets. 
The historiographer read a carefully pre- 
pared memoir of Samuel P. Hildreth, M.D., 
of Marietta, Ohio, a corresponding member 
of the Society, deceased July 24, 1863, aged 
eighty years. Judge Farrar, of Dor chester, 
read an able and interesting paper on the 
significance given and intended to the 
words “ Citizen of the United States,” and 
the rights of those constituting that class, 
which was characterized by evidences of 
great research and deep thought. 
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Mass. Histroreat Socrery.— Boston, 
Sept. 10.—A stated monthly meeting of 
this Society was held at their hall in Boston 
on Thursday. 

A large number of donations to the 
Library was announced by the Librarian, 
and the usual business was transacted. 

Among the subjects brought to the at- 
tention of the meeting was the question 
whether Gen. Washington was ever com- 
missioned a Marshal of France. This sub- 

ject was introduced by Dr. Webb, who 
read letters purporting to give the oral 
testimony of one of Washington’s aids to the 
fact of such a commission having been re- 
ceived and read to the united armies of 
America and France, and describing the ef- 
fect which the announcement produced up- 
on the soldiers of both armies. <A discus- 
sion followed, in which Mr. Sparks, Profes- 
sor Torrey, and others, participated. The 
letters will be published in the Proceedings 
of the Society. 

The President, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
in announcing the death of Hon. Luther 
Bradish, remarked substantially as fol- 
lows : 

During the last week, Gentlemen, on a 
. Visiit to Newport, I had the melancholy 
satisfaction of representing this Society at 
the funeral of the late Luther Bradish of 
-New York. 

Mr. Bradish was chosen one of our Hon- 
orary members in March last. He wasa 
native of Massachusetts, having been born 
at Cummington, in the county of Hamp- 
shire, on the 15th of September, 1783. 
Had he lived a fortnight longer he would 
thus have completed his 80th year. He 
had rendered valuable services to his adopt- 
ed State of New York as Representative in 
her Legislature, and as the President of 
her Senate while holding the office of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the State. He had 
rendered important service to the whole 
country, also, by a semi-official tour in the 
East, during the administration of Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, for the purpose of collect- 
ing information as to the trade of the Medi- 
terranean, and of facilitating the establish- 
ment of commercial regulations with the 
Sublime Porte. 





He was more recently known to us, how- 
ever, by his multiplied relations to some of 
the most interesting and important Associ- 
ations of New York and of the Union. 
He was for many years among the most 
active oflicers of the American Bible So- 
ciety ; and having succeeded the late ex- 
cellent Theodore Frelinghuysen, was 
its President at the time of hisdeath. He 
succeeded the late Hon. Albert Gallatin, 
also, as President of the Historical Society 
of New York. I was more than once a 
gratified witness of his felicity in presiding 
at the public meetings and festivals of this 
latter Society, and can easily understand 
the feelings unanimously entertained by its 
members that his place can hardly be sup- 
plied. He was a gentleman of the old 
school,—somewhat precise and formal in 
his manners, yet of a blended courtesy and 
dignity which won the regard and respect 
of all around him. Iam sure we shall all 
desire to express our sympathy with our 
sister Society in their loss; and, with the 
leave of our standing committee, I venture 
to submit the following resolution. 

Resolved, by the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, that we respectfully tender 
our sincere sympathy to the officers and 
members of the Historical Society of New 
York in the loss they have sustained by 
the death of their venerable President, 
the Hon. Luther Bradish, LL.D., a Chris- 
tian Gentleman of large and varied ac- 
complishments and usefulness, whose cour- 
tesy and dignity had won for him the es- 
teem and respect of all who knew him, 
and whose name we had been proud to 
inscribe on our Honorary Roll. 


NEW YORK. 

Burraro Hisroricat Socrery.— Septem- 
ber, 1863.—At the meeting for September, 
at the rooms of the Society, No. 7 Court 
street, Mr. Filmore, President, in the Chair, 
Guy H. Saulsbury, as Secretary, made a 
written report, in which are noted the fol- 
lowing matters: 

A Photograph album has been procured 
for the “ oldest residents,” in which are 
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placed the portraits of those who were re-|adds, that he has never heard, among the 
sidents here prior to the peace of 1815, to-| Indians, that at any time it was called 
gether with their descendants. Another “ Beaver Creek,” after the Beaver, or 
album has been obtained for those who! Wa-ga-ni-a-goh, and says he has not been 
came to Buffalo from 1815 to 1832, when |able to find a river, creek, lake or moun- 
it was incorporated as a city. tain, in our State, that now bears the 
The Secretary read to the Society a letter |name of any herbivorous animal. 
from Edward Huntington, of Rome, N. Y.,| As the pecuniary affairs of the Society 
accompanying the presentation of a Record are required by its Constitution to be 
of Tolls, received at Rome, from 1813 to|transacted by the Board of Managers, it is 
1820, on the “ Western Inland Company’s” | desirable that the meetings of the Board 
Canal, which passed into the possession of | be held at the same time and place as those 
the State in the latter year. The record|of the Society, in whose proceedings the 
was kept by Geo. Huntington (father of | Managers will participate, and then, at the 
the donor) who settled at Rome in 1793, | close of the Society meeting, act asa Board 
and who was largely concerned in the con-|in disposing of such matters as come before 
struction of the canal. Mr. Huntington|them, A resolution to that effect, was 
well observes :— {moved by Judge Clinton, and adopted. 
“The rise of Buffalo has been the conse-| The following gentlemen were elected as 
quence of the establishment of our great | corresponding members: George Wendell, 
system of internal navigation, and its citi-|of Mackinac; Francis Parker, of Boston; 
zens should therefore be interested in all) Alfred Huidekoper, of Meadville, Pa. 
the facts bearing upon the early history of 
these enterprises. This work, in which 
Gen. Philip Schuyler took a deep interest 
—being President of the Board and one of | OHIO. 
its most energetic managers—was small,| Fire Lanns Hisroricatn Socrery.— 
the locks being seventy feet long and| North Fairfield, Sept. 9th, 1863.—The So- 
twelve feet wide in the clear; yet it was| ciety held its quarterly session for Septem- 
constructed in the face of many difficulties, | ber, in the Baptist Church at Fairfield, the 
and was a great help to navigation, before | President, Platt Benedict, Esq., in the chair. 
the grander project of the Erie Canal|The meeting was opened with prayer by 
swelled the earnest heart of De Witt Clin-|the Rev. A. Burns of Fairfield. 
ton. The book herewith sent, is but a| After reading the minutes of the last 
thin book of accounts, and the sums men-|meeting the report of the Secretary was 
tioned in it are trifling in amount; but it is! presented. It embraced the financial state- 
the lineal ancestor of the huge volumes|ment of the publication of the 4th vol. of 
wherein are now annually recorded the the Pioneer, reported the exchanges made 
splendid revenues of the Enlarged Erie, with other societies since the last meeting, 
Canal.” ‘called attention to the necessity for the re- 
The communication was filed, together | publication of back numbers of the Pioneer, 
with an autograph letter from Gen.Schuy-'and recommended immediate action to 
ler to Gen. Huntington, dated May 20,|secure historical reports from those town- 
1803. iships yet deficient in that respect. The 
Wm. Ketchum submitted a letter, which | recommendation was adopted, and the fol- 
was read, received by him from N. T.|lowing persons were appointed to act as a 
Strong, of Irving, N. Y., in relation to the | committee for that purpose in the respect- 
Indian tradition as to the origin of the|ive townships, viz. 
name of this city, wherein Mr, Strong rei-| Greenwich, Luther Mead; Richmond, 
terates his convictions that our Creek was| John H. Niles; Ruggles, Dr. A. D. Skel- 
named after the Indian De-gi-yah-goh (the|lenger; Sherman, D. H. Pease; Danbury, 
Seneca word for the animal Buffalo), He|F, D. Parish; Perkins, F. D. Perkins. 
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The Constitution was then read and 


twenty-two persons became members of 


the Society. 

The following veteran survivors of the 
War of 1812 were present. A. F. Eaton, 
Fitchville; Wm. McKelvey, Greenfield ; 
Jeremiah Cole, Greenfield ; Abijah Benson, 
Fairfield ; J. F. Adams, Lyme; Levi Platt, 
Greenfield. 

The following, including a portion of the| 
above, is a list of some of the Pioneers pre-| 
sent, who settled on the Fire Lands pre- 
vious to 1820: 
A. F. Eaton, 
J. F. Adams, 
Mrs. Fannie Smith, 

“ Emily A. Smith, 
“ Nancy A.Spencer, 
“ ©. Newberry, 
Henry Adams, 
Martin Kellogg, 
Levi Platt, Vermillion 
Luther Mead, Greenwich 

The latter first visited the Fire Lands in 
1815, but did not settle there until a few 
years later. 

The afternoon meeting was called to| 
order by the President, and opened with | 
re by the Rev. J. W. Hayhurst of 
‘airfield. 

A letter was read from the Rev. John 
Seward of Tallmadge, O., one of the Pio- 
neer missionaries of the "Reserve, giving | 


settled in Fitchvillein 1818. 
8 Lyme " 
Greenfield 1811. 
- 1818. 
“cc 


“ 
“ 


Peru 


Bronson 


1817. 
1815. 
1816. 
1818. 


extracts from his journal, relative to the| 


visit made by himself and the Rev. Joseph 
Treat of Windham, to the Fire Lands, in 
July, 1817, for the purpose of organizing 
churches. Among other interesting remi-| 
niscences, Mr. Seward refers to his visit to | 
the mouth of Black River, now called | 
Charleston; the birthplace of Gen. Q. A.| 
Gillmore. At the close of the reading, | 
Hon. F. D. Parish related the circumstances | 
connected wiih the selection of Gen. Gill- | 
more for a scholarship at West Point, by | 
the Hon. E. 8. Hamlin, from whom he re- 
ceived the information. 

An account of the survey of the Fire | 
Lands in 1806, written by Mr. Simeon 
Hoyt, of Birmingham, formerly of Clarks- 


of the party, and his statements form a va- 


luable contribution to the 
this section. 

Martin Kellogg, Esq., of Bronson, pre- 
sented a list of some of the early settlers 
of Bronson, with the time of their deaths 
and ages. Also, an account of Prince Has- 
kell, Sr., and his son, Prince Haskell, Jr. 

The death of Mrs. Mary M. Hester, of 
| Bronson, aged 73, and also of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Minor, in Wood county, old pioneers, 
were announced by Judge Parker. 

The Rev. A. Newton, of Norwalk, in 
compliance with the request of the Society, 
\then delivered an address commemorative 
of the life and character of the Hon. ErisHa 
WuirttEsEy. Its delivery was listened to 
with the closest attention. 

On motion of Judge Parish, and after 
interesting remarks by Messrs. Parker, 
Parish, and Benedict, the Society unani- 
|mously requested a copy of the address in- 
| cluding an account of Mr. Whittlesey’s 
connexion with the settlement of the Fire 
Lands. 

New London was selected as the place 

of the next Quarterly Meeting, the second 
Wednesday of December next; and Dr. 
A. D. Skellenger, Elihu Robinson, 8. D. 
|Chapin, Levi “Kilburn, A. Porter, John 
Smurr, and Hosea Tow msend, a Committee 
\of Arrangements. 
The following articles were exhibited : 
\By the Secretary, a copy of a facsimile 
New England Weekly Journal, April 8th, 
'1728.—By Judge Parker, several legal 
manuscripts from Virginia, bearing date 
from 1762 to 1794. By Mrs. C. Newberry, 
‘of Greenfield, an ancient snuff box, sup- 
| posed to be more than one hundred years 
old, and a silver stock buckle belonging to 
\the first wife of her father, L. Brooks, and 
brought from England at an early day. 
i By Mr. Wm. McKilver, of Greenfield, 
a silver stock buckle owned by his father 
ninety years ago; also, by the same, an 
_— Bible printed i in 1764, 


early history of 





| PENNSYLVANIA. 
field, was then read. Mr. Hoyt was one| 


PENNSYLVANIA Historica Socrery.— 
| Philadelphia, Sept. 28, 1863.—The Histo- 
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rical Society met last evening at their 
rooms, in the Atheneum Building. The 
object which called them together was the 
announcement that an address on the town | 
and battle-field of Gettysburg, and the con- 
nexion with the Battle-Field Memorial As- 
sociation of the United States, would be 
delivered by Dr. D. McConaveuy. 

A commission as Lieutenant of Artillery 
was presented to the Society before the 
address. It was dated the 28th of February, 
1816, and was given to Rospert Stewart. 
The signature of President Mapison and 
his Secretary of War, James Monroe, 
were affixed to the Commission. 

A copy of an extra, issued by the Charles- 
ton Mercury, when South Carolina seceded, 
was also presented. 

A series of relics from the battle-field of 
Gettysburg were presented by Bensamin 
Wrictey, Esq. <A few days after the bat- 
tles Mr. Wric.ey collectedthem. <A pho- 
tographic plan of the battle-field of Gettys- 
burg was also presented. Major-General 


J. RK. Trmere of the Confederate army, 


drafted the plan. The original was given 
to Mr. Wricirey by General Trme.e. 

Mr. Jno. McAtuisrer presented a bust 
of WasnineTon, and the old pew door of 
Christ Church. 

Some interesting documents describing 
the battle-field of Gettysburg, were pre- 
sented by Mr. Wrictry. 

Mr. McConaveny then commenced his | 
remarks. He produced a map of Gettys-| 
burg and its vicinity, and exhibiting it, 
spoke of the great interest of its theme. | 
He described the peculiar feature of the 
battle-field known as Broad Top Mountain. | 
A series of hills and ridges joins Cemetery 
Hill, and this peculiar mountain forms the | 
commencement of the ridge. The ridge! 
reaches to the Bull Run and Catoctin ran-| 
ges. The Granite Spur stood near by this! 
mount. The Pennsylvania Reserves held! 
Granite Spur during the engagement. ‘The! 
distance from Cemetery Hill to Broad Top | 
Mountain is two miles. On the extreme} 
right of Cemetery Hill runs Rock Creek. | 

On Saturday our left in Round Top was| 
driven back by Lex, and on Sunday the 
old position was resuwed; Mxrapr drove 





'Cemetery Hill. 
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Lee more and more, trying to entrap Ew- 
ELL’s corps and erush it by divisions. 


;Merape crossed to Gettysburg with all his 


forces. On the first day he sent a division 
to Cemetery Hill, but in Gettysburg they 
were informed that Lex was there in force, 
and the divisiou countermarched. The 
battle on the first day was severe. ‘The 
enemy overpowered several brilliant charges 
made by our men. The speaker vividly 
described these charges and the movements 


|of the armies contending for the ground. 


In front of Cemetery Hill, on fifteen acres 
of ground, and covering the entire ground, 
our troops built lunettes and redoubts, and 
the gallant fellows died behind them. Mr. 
McConaucGuy urged the purchase of the 
acres, and the preservation of the redoubts 
by facing them with stone. Here Taytor 
fell and the Bucktails suffered so terribly. 
Hlere it was that the Regulars broke, and the 


| Pennsylvania Reserves saved the day. 


The field of Gettysburg presents a more 
remarkable aspect than Waterloo, and it 


|was a greater contest at Gettysburg than 


was fought at Waterloo. There were 
150,000 men engaged, and 8,000 to 10,000 
were killed and 30,000 wounded. It is 
Pennsylvania’s battle-field, the battle-field 
of the North, and it should be preserved 
to the American people. Upon the Gra- 
nite Spur are works constructed by the 
Pennsylvania Reserves. 

To preserve the field thirty acres will be 
required on Granite Spur and twelve on 
Measures will be imme- 
diately taken to procure authority from the 
Legislature to purchase and hold the land. 
The shares for the monument will cost $10 
and $5000 will buy the land. 

Mr. Witu1am Duane moved that the 
Historical Society take an interest in the 
matter, and appoint a Committee of Con- 
ference to meet the Executive Committee 
of Gettysburg, to consider upon the sub- 
Agreed to. 

Mr. Sotomon Roserts advocated the 
preparation of a topographical plan of the 
field. 

Communications were received from the 
Gettysburg Association, giving a plan of 
operations. 
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Dr. Gitsert then took the floor, and 


spoke upon the remarkable features of the 
battle-field of Gettysburg, a field which 
was expressly prepared to resist the inva- 
sion of the State. 

Other members followed,-and the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Hotes and Queries. 





NOTES. 


Tur Growrs or Crxcinnati.—The fol- 
lowing data, furnished by R. Buchanan, 
Esq., to the Pioneer Association, exhibit in 
a striking manner the wonderful growth 
of the Queen City: 

Gro. T. Wrii1aMson, Esq., Sec’y P. Ass'n. 

Dear Sizr:—The following statistics of 
the progress of our young city—compiled 
at your request—are about as accurate as 
they can be made from recorded data. 

R. Bucwanan, 


1788. The site of the town was covered 
by a dense forest. Surveyed and platted 
in August and September. John Filson, 
the principal surveyor, and one of the pro- 
prietors, was killed by the Indians in Oc- 
tober. 

The first settlement was made on the 
26th of December, by Col. Robert Patter- 
son, Israel Ludlow, and fourteen others. 
The town was called Losantiville, but at 
the suggestion of Gen. St. Clair the name 
was changed to Cincinnati. 

1789. Fort Washington built adjoining 
the east end of the town. 

Gen. Harmar arrived. 

1790. The town had an increase of 
about forty families this year. Fifteen or 
twenty of the inhabitants were killed by 
the Indians. Gen. Harmar’s army defeated 
by the Indians on the Maumee. 

1791. 
Defeated by the Indians in a bloody battle 
on the Miami. But little increase in the 
population this year. 
were killed in St. Clair’s defeat. 
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Gen. St. Clair’s army arrived.|manufactures flourishing. 


Many of the citizens| to Dayton. 
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1792. Great alarm prevailed among the 
‘settlers. Scarcely any access to the popu- 
lation. Several persons killed on the town 
site, and in the vicinity, by the Indians. 

1798. Gen. Wayne’s army arrived. 
'Confidence partially restored. A small 
addition to the population. 

1794. Gen, Wayne marched against the 
Indians and defeated them with great 
islaughter on the Miami. 

1795. Wayne's treaty with the Indians, 
secures peace to the N. W. Territory, and 
Cincinnati begins to improve, Ten frame 
houses, ninety-four cabins, and about 500 
inhabitants comprised the town. 

Up to this period, citizens were occasion- 
ally killed and scalped by the Indians on 
the town site. 

The trade of the town was conducted by 
a few stores and shops. No export trade, 
except furs and peltries. Transportation 
by canvas, small keel boats and pack 
horses. No roads other than blazed trees 
and Indian paths. 

1800. Population 750. Emigrants pour- 
ing into the Miami Valley, and the town 
improving rapidly. Roads opened, and 
keel boats in greater use. 

1810, Population 2,540, and rapidly in- 
creasing. In 1803 the State of Ohio was 
admitted into the Union. The import and 
export trade much enlarged. Barges had 
commenced running to and from New Or- 
leans, and keel boats actively engaged in 
the trade to Pittsburg and iutermediate 
places. 

1820. Population 9,602. <A large in- 
crease in commerce and manufactures, 
stimulated by the disbursements of the 
war of 1812; and particularly by the in- 
troduction of steamboats on the western 
waters, The city was incorporated in 1817. 
In this year the import and export trade 
Was estimated at about $2,000,000, and ma- 
nufactures at $1,040,000. 

1830. Population 24,831, and rapidly 
on the increase. Trade, commerce, and 
Imports and 
| exports, $8,000,000. Manufactures, $5,000,- 
|000. In 1828 the Miami Canal was finished 
About this year the German 
emigrants began to arrive in numbers. 
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(In 1857 they amounted to about 50,000, 
or one-fourth of our population.) 

1840. Population 46,338. Import and 
export trade estimated at $20,000,000. 
Manufactures at $15,000,000. Canal pro- 
jects began to be abandoned for Railroads. 

1850. Population 115,438, a large in- 
crease over the last decade, Commerce 
and manufactures in proportion. Imports 
and exports $65,000,000, Manufactures 
$48,000,000. White Water Canal finished 
in 1843. ‘The Little Miami Railroad was 
completed in 1846, Xenia, Columbus, and 
Cleveland in 1849. 

1860. Population had risen to 161,044. 
Imports and exports $116,000,000, Manu- 
factures $87,000,000. Real and person- 
al property assessed for Taxation over 
$90,000,000. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton Rail- 
road finished in 1851 ; Covington and Lex- 
ington in 1855; Cincinnati, Wilmington, 
and Zanesville in 1856; Cincinnati and In- 
dianapolis in 1854; Cincinnati and Hills- 
borough in 1853; Cincinnati and Marietta 
in 1857; and Ohio and Mississippi in 1857, 


A Detaware Revotutionary Hero.— 
Removed to the beautiful grounds of the 
Woodland Cemetery, on the Schuylkill, 


Robinson, of Noaman’s Creek, Delaware. 
Gen. Robinson served throughout the war 
in the Revolutionary army, having been 
appointed Captain January 6, 1776, in the 
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4th Pennsylvania Regiment, commanded | 
by Gen. Wayne; promoted to be Major in| 
the same, October 7, 1776; and Lieutenant-| 


Colonel in the Pennsylvania Regiment 
June 7, 1777, and continued in that until 
the end of the war. He was appointed 


Judge of the Common Pleas of New Castle | 


county, State of Delaware, Feb. 11, 1788, 
and Major-General of his native State Au- 


gust 7, 1793, and continued in that office | 
The following extract of a 


during life. 


letter from Judge Peters to Colonel John | 


Trumbull relates an interesting and thrill- 
ing event in the life of Colonel Robinson : 
““ A day or two previous to the battle of 
Brandywine, he (Col. Robinson) was se- 
lected by Gen. Washington to command a 
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picked corps of two hundred and fifty men, 
well officered, to reconnoitre and procure 
intelligence of the march and position of 
the enemy, which could not be obtained 
by other means in a disaffected country. 
He advanced with all the precaution pos- 
sible, but approaching too near its main 
body on a strong advance, sending off light 
horsemen frequently with information, 
through both night and day. At length 
he was pressed upon, and obliged to sus- 
tain a powerful attack. He drew up his 
command behind the walls of a burial 
ground (called Birmingham), and coolly 
awaited the onset, reserving his fire till the 
enemy was within thirty yards. He then 
gave a discharge, and mowed down great 
numbers of the foe. But he met with se- 
vere retaliation, for a strong corps was sent 
to intercept him, and through superior 
numbers he had to cut his way. His colors 
were taken, or nearly so, but rescued by 
the unexampled prowess of himself and 
some of his detachment. In this struggle 
he received a wound, of which, though not 
slight, he was unconscious until he began 
to bear off the trophy. ‘PER vaRIAs causas, 
PER TOT DISCRIMINA RERUM,’ he returned 
to our army with only thirty of his compa- 


nions. The General’s anxieties were highly 
June 5, 1845, the remains of Gen. Thomas 


wrought up, and he waited on the banks 
of the Brandywine viewing, with poignant 


'solicitude, the passage of the small remains 
of his chosen detachment wading more 


than knee deep through the stream. For 
Robinson he always had a personal esteem, 
but the fate of his gallant associates most 
deeply affected his sensibilities. You know 
how magnanimously the General could, in 
most instances, control his feelings, in so 
much so that adversity seemed to have no 
power over his conduct or countenance, 
but on this occasion his usual habit of 
checking his sensations forsook him. He 
spurred his horse into the stream, drew up 
in contact with Robinson, threw his arms 
around him in a paroxysm of fervent affec- 


,tion and marked approbation, mixed with 


stinging regret. The Colonel often told 
me this was the proudest and most touching 
incident to him of all his revolutionary 
struggles.” 
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Taz Carrmov or Rem Derr.—It is| 
somewhat curious that the early French 
settlers in Canada, in the strangenames they 
gave to animals, while they called the 
Moose Vache sauvage, a name now sup- 
planted by the Algonquin orignal, styled 
the caribou or reindeer, ane sauvage, wild 
ass, The appellation given to the skunk| 
was du diable, while the humming-bird 
was more poetically styled the Seles 
flower. 


A Connecricur Revotvrionary Pa-| 
triot.—Mr. Nathaniel Ames, a native of | 
Connecticut, died recently at Rome Cor- 
ners, Wisconsin. The Wisconsin State 
Journal says of him :— 

“‘ Nathaniel Ames was born in Killingly, 
Connecticut, April 25, 1761. His grand- 
father was from Scotland. At seventeen 
years of age he served a month as a guard 
on the Stonington and Groton shore, and 
helped build Fort Griswold, on Groton 
Bank. The following year, 1779, he en- 
tered the Continental service. He was 
with the main army at Morristown, New 
Jersey, through the winter of terrible suf- 
fering that followed, and used to relate how 
Washington would come to the barracks 
and cheer up the men with words of sym- 
pathy and kindness, adding, ‘ We told him 
we hoped we should live till spring to fight 
our country’s battles.’ 

“Tn the autumn of 1780, while stationed 
near Tarrytown, Mr. Ames witnessed the 
execution of Andre. At the close of the 
campaign that year he left the service and 
went on board of a privateer, a sixteen gun 
brig, built at New London, and called the 
La Fayette. He continued on this vessel 
till the close of the war, assisting in the 
capture of several prizes. After the war 
he married and settled near Albany, New 
York, and engaged in farming. At the 
age of thirty he became a preacher in the 
Wesleyan Methodist church, and soon after 
removed to Steuben, in Oneida county, 
where he preached until he reached the age 
of seventy-five. In 1840, with three of his| 
children, he removed to this State, and | 
settled in the town of Oregon, where he) 
continued to reside up to the time of his 





death. He was one of the last survivors 


of the Revolution, and it is probable there 
is not another west of the Alleghanies.” 


Numismatic Norres.— Pine Tree Mo- 
ney—A few weeks since Geo. Wilber 
Reed, a little son of Geo, P. Reed, Esq., of 
this city, when climbing up a bank, through 
which a new street has been recently cut, 
to aid his ascent put his hand into a crevice 
by the side of a rock; on withdrawing his 


hand his attention was attracted by a piece 


of metal, which on examination he found to 


|be a Pine Tree Shilling, with two other 


coins adhering. The boy of course con- 


tinued “ prospecting” till the “lead” was ex- 


hausted, and at the conclusion of his dig- 
ging was rewarded by finding in his posses- 
sion no less than twenty-eight pieces, com- 
prising all the denominations of the Pine 
Tree money, all of the common types with 
a single exception. 

Many persons have busied themselves in 
constructing theories as to how and when 
the coins came there. The small amount 
of the deposit (only two dollars and a 
quarter in value) precludes the probability 
of its having been purposely buried, and 


points to this reasonable solution of the 


question. Some person in passing through 


ithe woods, “ long ago,” happened to drop 


a purse ; the contents being of too trifling 
value to warrant any extended search, the 
recovery was reserved for the lucky lad 
above named. 

That the coins were not lost prior to 
1662 is proved by the fact that several 
two-penny pieces of that date were found 
amongst them, while the fine condition of 
the pieces, coupled with the circumstances 
that no Spanish or other coins were with 
them, indicate that they were lost when 


the mint was in its palmy days, and when 


the Pine Tree money was almost or quite 
the only currency in circulation in New 
England, say between 1662 and 1685. 

It was a superstition of the period, that 
he who carried in his pocket a crooked 
piece of money would never be molested 
by the witches. We find in this collection 
a sixpence bent nearly in the form of an §, 
and bearing as. plainly as though made to- 
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day the teeth-prints of some sturdy old 
puritan. 

Unique Pine Tree Shilling —In a col- | 
lection of coins recently belonging to Chas. | 
Payson, Esq., of Portiand, Maine, I find a 
very rare and probably unique specimen of 
the Pine Tree coinage. The piece is pecu- 
liar in several respects, but it differs from 
all others which I have ever met with in 
the legend, which in this reads Masasthu- 
sets instead of Massachusetts, as on the| 
usual type. The coin is from the cele- 
brated deposit found at Castine in 1840. 

Philadelphia Shilling —A very interest- 
ing coin from the collection of a gentleman | 
in Brooklyn, bearing on its obverse the 
arms of the City of Philadelphia, and on 
the reverse the legend “Corporation of 
Philadelphia One Shilling Token,” has re-| 
cently excited much interest and some 
speculation amongst coin collectors. No 
history of the piece exists, further than that 
conveyed in the simple inscription which it 
bears; it is struck in a metal technically 
termed white copper, a composition which 
was imported largely from the East Indies 
in the latter portion of the last century. 
This metal having been unknown to com- 
merce for many years seems to prove the| 
somewhat ancient origin of the piece in 
question, but when and by whom it was| 
struck is at present a mystery, on which | 
the writer, in common with many others, | 
earnestly desires enlightenment. 

1794 Dollar.—N unismatists, in looking | 
over their collections, are always struck by 
a feeling of regret that the 1794 dollar is 
not in perfect condition. 

Owing to a peculiarity of the die, and in 
part perhaps to lack of sufficient force in| 
the apparatus for striking, the impressions 
were never fine, and the "edge not being| 
raised at all, exposed the central portions 
of the coin toa great degree of wear; hence 
the imperfect state in which they are usu- 
ally found. 

Collectors may be interested in knowing 
that a specimen has been brought to light 
more perfect, to say the least of it, than 
any hitherto known. 

Confederatio—The few existing coins 
of this denomination are perhaps more 








lof the American series. 
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highly valued by collectors than any others 
Only two were 
ever sold at publicsale. The first produced 
the sum of $77 50, the second $125. In 
order that numismatists may be on their 
guard against the fraud it may be well to 
state that a very ingenious die-sinker has 
recently made a set of dies whereby two 
varieties of the coin in question are pro- 
duced—each a facsimile of the original. 
At least one of these pieces has been sold 
at an enormous price, and they have been 
offered from Boston to Baltimore. An un- 
| known friend favored the writer with a call 
and an offer of one of the coins; his state- 
ment was that his brother procured the 
|piece in Virginia from a house deserted by 
the occupants at the approach of the Fede- 
ral Army. The statement of the agent is 
varied to suit the market and to corres- 


‘pond with the views of the proposed 


victim. Ww 


Bay Rives, Sept. 8, 1863. 


Liset on Gov. Stuyvesant.—I send you 
the following, copied from the records of 
the town of Gravesend, for insertion in 
your magazine, if deemed of sufficient inte- 
| rest. T. G. B 


Jan. 8th, 1651. Thomas Applegate hav- 
‘ing been accused with being guilty of 
charging the Governor (Peter Stuyvesant) 
with the taking of bribes, the court after 
hearing the evidence say “that Aplegate 
hath spoken y° s* words the which being 


|so2 contrarie to all rules and Jaws both di- 


vine and humane not to scandalize or speak 
evill of any person, much more of their 
jruler and Governour, the Courte therefore 
adjudge y* s* Aplegate deserves to have 
his tongue bored through with a red hott 
yron, and to make a publick acknowledge- 
ment of his great transgression therein and 
never to have credditt in way of belief in 
any testamone or relation hee shall make 
either in Courte or Countrie, and for the 
execution of y* s‘ sentence doe referre him 
to y*° mercie of y* Governour in y* mean- 
time to lye in pryson untill further order 
from y* Governour.” 


Applegate after his sentence publickly 
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acknowledged his guilt, and humbly re- 
quested forgiveness of the Governor, and 
the intercession of the Court and town in| 
his favor. 


Native Governors oF MAssacHusETtTs 
Province.—Gov. Thomas Hutchinson is 
called, in an article in the Worth American 
Review for October, 1858, attributed to 
Mr. George E. Ellis, “the only one of the 
Provincial Governors of Massachusetts who 
was a native of the soil.” (P. 470.) This 
is a mistake. Sir William Phipps, the first 


governor of the province, was a native, and 
so were Joseph Dudley and Jonathan Bel- 
cher. Phipps was born in Maine, the others 
in Massachusetts Proper. 





x. Y. Z. 


Army Printine.—The first introduction 
of the Printing Press in the army was by 
Capt. H. Neff, 19th Reg’t, P. V.—3 months 
(subsequently 90th Reg’t, P. V.—3 years), 
April 18th, 1861. This press printed a 
little paper called the “ National Guard.” 
The press continued to follow this regiment 
through all its marches and trials, up to 
August, 1862, when the regiment left War- 
renton, where, on General Pope’s retreat, 
for want of transportation to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the Rebs, it was 
destroyed. 

In October following we hear of a Press 
in one of the Massachusetts regiments in 
the Army of the Potomac. A _ weekly| 
paper, published by them, fell into our 
hands; further than this we have no record. 

When the Army of the Potomac moved 
on to Manassas, Capt. Irwin had a press in 
operation at the Headquarters of the Army 
of the Potomac. This press, type, etc., 
was buried on the Peninsula in the seven 
days’ retreat. 

The first introduction of the press in the | 
hospitals, was at this institution in October, | 
1862, although the publication of our paper, 
did not begin until Feb. 14th, following. 
The press is now in operation in Carver | 
Hospital, as well as many others. Printing | 
is also carried on in the Navy to conside- 
rable extent of late. 

The Flag Ship, Minnesota, at Fortress | 
Monroe, the U. 8. Bark Hannibal, off 
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Charleston, and probably others to us un- 
known. The 11th Pa. Cavalry, at York- 
town, publish a paper called the “ Cava- 
lier.’ This paper has been in operation 
over a year. 


Hussarp Gernrstocy.—* 1669. The 
Record of Mr. James Hubbard: To certifie 
mine or any other y his bretheren William, 
John, Henry, & Margaret w" him selve y 
youngest of a leven Sonns & Dagters: yet 
but five knowen of him, of our father Henry 
Hubbard and our mother Margarett, of y* 
Towne of Langham, in y* County of Rutt- 
land, yeaman: stands upon y* record of y° 
register to be y* 123 Generation: As I 
have received by Letters in y* year 1669 ; 
& my children w" y‘ rest of my Bretherens 
Children are y* 124 Generation: w® I 
James Hubbard of Gravesend on y* western 
end of Long Island desired To have re- 
corded on y* Townes Regester of Graves- 
end; for his Children To add & to have 
respect unto, for their better knowledge of 
There Relations in y* parts of Urope y* 
land of England in cass of There Travells 
To Those parts.” 

The above singular entry is taken from 
the records of the Town of Gravesend. 
James Hubbard (commonly called Serjeant 
James Hubberd) with Lady Deborah 
Moody and others, settled in Gravesend 
about 1643, having left New England on 
account of their peculiar religious views 
and pretensions. ‘There must be some error 
about the registered 124 generations, for if 


‘correct this would carry his genealogy back 
|some 2500 or 3000 years. 


T. G. B. 
Bay River, Aug. 24, 1868. 


Porms or Mrs. Anne BrapsTREET.— 
Rev. Rufus Wilmot Griswold, in his Intro- 
duction to his Poets and Poetry of Ame- 
rica, p. Xvi., states that “ Mrs. Bradstreet’s 
verses were printed in Cambridge in 1640.” 
This statement, which probably originated 
with him, I find repeated in various works, 
among them the North American Review, 
Triibner’s Guide to American Literature, 
and Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors ; 
but it is erroneous. The first edition of 
Mrs. Bradstreet’s poems was printed at 
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with the following 


1650, 


London in 
title: 


“The Tenth Muse Lately Sprung up in 


America, or Several Poems, compiled with | 


great variety of Wit and Learning, full of | 
delight. Wherein especially is containe da] 
compleat discourse and description of The 
Four Elements, [The Four] Constitutions, | 
[The Four] Ages of Man, [The Four) Sea 
sons of the Year. Together with an Exact 
Epitome of the Four Monarchies, viz. The! 
Assyrian, [The] Persian, [The] Grecian, 

rhe} Roman, Also a Dialogue between 

ld England and New, concerning the late 
troubles. With divers other pleasant and 
serious Poems. By a Gentlewoman in those 
parts. Printed at London for Stephen 
Bowtell at the signe of the Bible in Pope’s 
Head Alley, 1650.” 

The name of the authoress is not found 
in the title-page, but it is given in one of 
several poetical addresses prefixed to the) 
volume. It is also appended to an “ Epis- 
tle Dedicatory,” to her “much honoured 
father, Thom: aS Dudley, Esq.” In later) 
editions this dedication is dated March 20, 
1642, but in this edition it bears no date, 

The book was printed without Mrs. 
Bradstreet’s consent or know ledge, as we 
learn from the book itself, both in the pre- 
face and in a poetical epistle to her. She, 
herself; makes the same statement in the 


lines “ To her Book” printed at p. 216 of | 


the 1758 edition of her Poems. The epis-| 
tle above mentioned is headed, “To my dear | 
Sister, the Author of these Poems,” and is} 
signed “7, W.” These initials are proba-| 
bly intended for Rev. John Woodbridge, | 
who married her sister, Mercy, and who | 
was then a clergyman in England. It was 
the author of these lines who caused the| 
poems to be printed. He tells her: 


“Tf you shall think it will be to your shame 
To be in print, then I must bear the blame. 
If "t be a fuult, ’tis mine.” 


The “Second Edition” of these poems 
was printed at Boston in 1678, tive or six | 
years after the author’s death, which oc- 
curred Sept. 16, 1672. The first part of 
the title is omitted, so that the title-page 
begins “Several Poems,” etc.; and some 
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din inges are dune near its veo ie +A, 
| Gentlewoman of those parts” is substituted, 
*“ A Gentlewoman of New England.” 

The “Third Edition” was printed in 
1758. 

Mr. Samuel Kettel! , in his Specimens of 
American Poetry (vol. i. p. xxvii.), informs 
us that Mrs. Mercy, wife of Rev. John 
Woodbridge, above named, “ was likewise 
an adventurer in verse. An epistle which 
she addressed to her sister on the subject 
‘of this volume, is still extant. The poetry 
is respectable, but has no striking passages.” 
Is this epistle * still extant ?” 
| The Cambridge Chronicle, May 23, 1857, 
states that Gov. Bradstreet’s dwelling at 
Cambridge in 1632 was “ on the corner of 
Howard square and Brighton street, about 
where the University Bookstore now stands, 
just opposite the College buildings.’ The 
| writer imagines Mrs. B. “as dw elling here 
and walking forth occasionally along the 
| wild banks of the Charles riv er,’ ’ while 
ishe composed the lines :— 

“Under the cooling shadow of a stately elm 
Close sat I by a goodly river's side, 
Where gliding streams the rocks did overwhelm 
A lonely place with pleasures dignified,” etc , ete. 
Detra. 


Os-co-Lu-wa.—Some weeks since, in an 
interview which I had with a gentleman at 
Towanda, it was agreed that efforts should 
be made to learn the name of Sugar Creek, 
'with a view of changing, if possible, the 
name of some village or township through 
| which it runs, to the original of the stream. 
|In pursuance of this understanding I con- 
sulted the Hon. Thomas Maxwell, of El- 
mira, N. Y., who is more thoroughly ac- 
qui: ainted with the history of the celebrated 
| Six Nations than is any man now living. 
In reply to my inquiry, he kindly furnished 
me the information contained in the accom- 
panying letter. Yours, F, Smiru. 

F. Santa, Esa.— Dear Sir: 

ance with your request I have examined 
|my collections of ancient documents, for the 
| Indian name of Sugar Creek, and send you 
the result of my research, 

I have a journal written by Conrad Wei- 
ser, an Indian Interpreter, in 1736, of a 
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journey through this country. “In that! by him to Captain Tuthill of certain debts 
year—1736—Gov. Gooch, of Virginia, re-|on a ledger kept by him written as follows 
quested of the Government in Philadelphia | “ T sine dis widin Lagar to Sam Dudhill for 
‘that it should make known to the so called | de banifid of my cradidors in de Stade of 
Six Nations by a regular embassy, that he| Nieuw Yorick.” 
was desirous of establishing a peace be-| On reaching Shamokin, near Sunbury, 
tween the allied Six Nations, living to the | Weiser was joined by Shikellime, a Cayuga, 
North, and the so called Cher okees and residing there, who was father of the cele- 
Cataubas, to the South. brated chief Logan, who was named by 
“T was required to perform this duty,| President Logan. They passed up the 
and received regular instructions from| west branch of the Susquehannah to Wil- 
James Logan, Esq., at that time President, |liamsport, thence up the Lycoming to 
1737, on the 27th February, I leftmy home |Towanda and Sugar Creeks, thence to 
at Tulpohoken for Onontago, which is the |Towanda and up to Tioga, thence to Owego 
place where the allied Six Nations hold |and Binghamton, ou the Chenango River— 
their councils.” These are the words in|called by the Indians Utseningo, and writ- 
which he commences his report, or journal. |ten by Weiser Otseninskey—on their way 
He seems to have been accompanied by | to Onondaga. On the 27th April, 4737, 
Stoffel Stump, a white man, and an Onon-|he encountered the Dawantaa Creek, mean- 
daga Indian named Orris-gera, who had|ing, “The fretful or tedious.’ The To- 
been sick some time at Tulpohoken. The| wanda Creek is meant, and on the 28th he 
lands at Tulpohoken comprise parts of Berks | says, “ we left the Dawantaa to the right 
and Lebanon counties, and were settled in|hand and reached a water called the Os- 
1723 by Germans from Schoharie in New| cohu—the fierce. Subsequently he writes 
York, who penetrated the forests to the|it “Oscolui.” I suppose the true Indian 
head waters of the Susquehannah, where| pronunciation to be Oscoluwa. On his 
they built canoes and floated down the/return from Onondaga he passed down the 
river to the mouth of the Swatara, on the! North Branch to Shamokin. He stopped 
head waters of which and the Tulpohoken | |a night at the present site of Towangla, and 
they settled on lands belonging to the In- alludes to Sugar Creek as the one at the 
dians. The lands were pureh: ised by Tho-| head of which he found the Indians living 
mas Penn from the Indians in 1732. Con-|on the juice of the maple tree.” 
rad Weiser had been acquainted with the | ——. 
Mohawk and Onondaga Indians and spoke} “'Tisuominco” anp “Trawampa.”—In 
their languages previous to his removal to! our search after the origin of names, many 
Pennsylvania while resident at Schoharie. | |interesting events are brought to light. it 
Hence he was employed by the Pennsyl-| | was not a great while ago that the Chick- 
vania Government in their Indian affairs. | asaws pursued the wild game of the soli- 
He was a German, and writes the Indian| tudes of northern Mississippi undisturbed, 
names of places as he pronounced them./and among them all tradition gives us 
This was obtained by ear, as they had no|no more worthy examples than those of 
written language. This peculiarity is seen | “Tishomingo,” the hospitable king of the 
throughout this journal, The name “'Ti-|Chickasaw nation, and his fair daughter 
oga” he writes Diahoga—Towanda is writ-| “ Itawamba.” ; 
ten Diawandaa; Seneca, Sennikers; Cay-| In the year 1816, a lawsuit was pending 
uga is written Caniker ; Onondaga, Onon-| in one of the high courts of Georgia, by 
tager ; : where the letter 499 occurs in ayatich, the title to a large estate, then under 
word he pronounces and writes it as if it|investigation, depended entirely upon an 
were a “d.” Our old acquaintance Mi-| absent \ witness, who had, it was found, re- 
chael Pfautz, always pronounced and wrote | moved to Fort Picke ring, a fortified station 
the name of Samuel T uthill, “ Dudhill.” I)|on the Mississippi river. The t testimony of 
have in my possession an assignment made| this witness was of the utmost importance 
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to secure the property to the rightful | the Indians how to dispose of the helpless 
owner ; and although the journey was a| man. They feared, if he should die while 
hazardous one, of many weeks’ absence, yet|in their hands, that they would be consi- 
the value of the property in jeopardy jus-|dered his murderers by the white men in 
tified it. So he set out on horseback : atter | the territory around them. Finally they 
taking leave of his family. The defendant, | resolved to take him to their Chief, Tisho- 
a man of wealth and an intriguing and | mingo, who lived not far from the present 
crafty designer, learning the absence of his|town of Carrollville. The old King re- 
opponent, “and aware of the nature of his| ceived him kindly, gave him a couch of 
errand, determined to prevent his return, | skins, and committed him to the care of his 
and thereby secure to himself the owner-| daughter, Itawamba, who tenderly nursed 
ship of the much coveted possession. He|him. She bathed in unctuous herbs the 
found a worthy tool in his overseer (a mi-| festering wounds, and bandaged the swol- 
nion at his command), who undertook, by len limbs, and for months waited kindly 
the promise of a large reward, to “ follow | and patiently upon the invalid. Winter 
to the death” the unsuspecting victim.|rolled away, spring came, and with it con- 
The hired assassin overtook the prosecutor | sciousness returned to the mind of the poor 
at an inn kept by an Indian, if Cotton Gin| sufferer. As a dream he remembered his 
—a small village now called Cotton- Gin-| meeting the overseer—his journey — 
Port, about forty miles south of Corinth, | ‘him for twelve miles—the angry streé 

Miss., on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. |that crossed his way—then the emit 
The following morning the two travellers fall—the darkness—all else was a blank. 


set out together, and in crossing a swollen | 
stream, the ford of which was difficult, the | 
prosecutor’s horse became entangled in| 


some driftw ood, and while he was strug- 
gling to extricate himself the murderer 
assailed him with alarge club, and left him 


stiff on the bank, while he cut the horse’s | 


throat, and left him to be floated down the 
stream. He then extracted all papers and 
letters from the pockets of the prostrate 
man, beat most desperately the lifeless 
frame and cast it into the stream, consoling 
himself with the thought that none but In- 
dians could possibly tind the remains, and 
they would suppose the horse and rider 
were drowned in the effort to cross the 
dangerous stream. He then mounted his 
horse and pursued his journey. 

The hody of the mangled man, after 
drifting a short distance, became entangled 
in some drift near the bank, and in this 
situation was soon after seen by a party of 
Chickasaws on their way to Cotton Gin. 
They drew the body from the mud and 
discovered faint signs of life. Every resto- 
rative suggested by savage instinct was 
applied, and strange to tell the man was 
restored to animation, but not to conscious- 
ness ; the blows upon the skull had injured 
the brain. It now became a question with 


His anxiety to return to his family in- 
creased with his health. The good old In- 
dian King sent him to Cotton Gin, where 
he found a newspaper containing an adver- 
tisement of his estate “ for sale,” signed by 
his wife (administratrix), Without delay 
he set out for Georgia, and arrived just in 
time to prevent the sale of his place, and 


just in time to prevent the marriage of his 


widow. He lived many years after his re- 
turn, but was never the same business man 
he was before the accident. His murderer, 
haunted by a guilty conscience, went to 
Fort Pickering, and committed suicide by 


jumping into the Mississippi. 


In 1836, when the country that lay in the 
north-east portion of the Chickasaw Pur- 
chase was marked off into counties, and it 
became the duty of the legislative assembly 
to select names for the new counties, a 
gentleman composing that body, conversant 
with the above facts, proposed “ Tisho- 
mingo” and “ Itaw amba” for two of them, 


in compliment to the charitable Chief and 


his faithful daughter. 


Tue Cuickasaws.—It was my fortune, 
as a soldier of the United States Army, to 
be located for near two years in Northern 
Mississippi—the old stumping-ground of, 
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the Chickasaws—and often, during our|all the funds thus deposited. Tishomingo, 
marches into the interior, I have observed |the favorite chief, who had grown old in 
remains of mounds, camping and burial|the service of his nation, was voted one 
places, that reminded me of their recent} hundred dollars per annum for life, as a 
occupation of this country. But they are; support and reward. They also voted fifty 
all gone now. As the white man increased dollars per annum to their queen Pucca- 
the red man diminished in numbers, and | unda, who was very old and poor—the mo- 
finally the comfort of the white required |ney to be placed in the hands of the agent 
the removal of the red beyond the “ Great | for their benefit. Many may smiie when 
River.” Yet the Chickasaws gave up the they consider the importance thus given to 
resting-place of their fathers with reluc-|such small sums; but when we remember 
tance ; they met in sorrowful groupsaround the simple habits of the Indian, we can give 
the graves of their chiefs, where oft the them credit for due liberality. Such were 
nation had assembled in war-council and in| some of the stipulations entered into by the 
grand “cry.” Such places were to them | Chickasaws with the U.S. Agent, G. Cof- 
hallowed spots—sacred to the “Great! fee, on Pontotoc Creek, Miss., in October, 
Spirit.” | 1832. 

The Chickasaw territory had, in1836,been| “ Pontoto¢,” and his squaw, “ Tippah,” 
formed into twelve counties, and was fast | have handed their names down to us and 
being settled by enterprising men, whose| future generations in the names of the two 
labors and homes were transforming the counties adjoining those of Tishomingo 
hunting-grounds into the abode of civiliza- | (now spelled “Tishemingo”) and Itawamba, 
tion. By the close of the year 1545 the! They are no more, but the names remain! 
remains of all the tribes yielded up their All the other great tribes of the State, 
yossessions 2nd bid adieu to their old-time | like the Chickasaws, have vanished. The 
See ‘They were well provided for by | Natchez, once so powerful; the Choctaws, 
Congress, which passed an act declaring! once by far the most numerous of the na- 
them entitled to the full amount brought tions; and the Bilowes and Pascagoulas, 
by the sale of the land, deducting expenses | the Yazoos, Tunicas, and Cachoumas, and 
of surveying, Commissioner and Agent’s|all the smaller tribes—where are they ? 
support ; for the Chickasaws, feeling their |The Watchez tribes faded away among the 
want of capacity to understand and apply | very first, for their system of human sacri- 
the laws by which they were henceforth to /|fices tended to extinction, I may speak of 
be governed, had petitioned the President | these, and the efforts at settlement and co- 
to send them an Agent, who should trans-|lonization in the southern part of the State, 
act all their business with the Government.|in some future paper. Prrer Prypar. 
The Chickasaws determined to secure a 
perpetual fund for the use of the nation, to 
arise from the sales of their land. They 
left with the United States Government a 
sum equal to three-fourths of the net pro-| 
ceeds of the sales of their lands, to be in- of thirty-seven different medals, in the 
vested in such stock as the President, with| Journal de Pharmacie. The basis of the 
the consent of the Senate, should consider|metal employed by the Romans was pure 
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Tue Composition or ANncIENT Roman 
‘Coins anp Mepats has been examined by 
M. Commaille, who has published a me- 
moir on the subject, giving the composition 





safe and profitable. But in case the wants | 
of the nation should demand more than' 
one-fourth of the proceeds of the sale, they | 
reserved the power to withdraw the ne- 
cessary amount; and after the expiration 
of fifty years, if the nation prove itself ca- 
pable of managing its finances, they can, ; 
with the consent of the President, withdraw 


copper, alloyed with different proportions 
of tin, lead, zinc, silver, ete. Formerly 
numismatists were agreed in believing that 
the ancients never employed pure copper 
in the manufacture of their coins, aud 
Monge asserts that no antique coin of 
pure copper has ever been found; but 
Pelouze now states that he has not ouly 








1863.) 


= | 
met with Roman medals with very small 


quantities of a foreign metal combined with 
copper, but that he has analysed several 
coins of copper so pure that the re-agents 
could not reveal the smallest trace of ano- 
ther metal. M. Commaille gives the de- 
scription and analysis of the following 


among other Roman coins found in Alge-| 


ria: Augustus—copper, with traces of tin 
and lead; another—pure copper; Clau- 
dius I.—pure copper; Vespasian and Mar- 
cus Aurelius—copper, with traces of tin ; 
Titus—copper 96°6, zine 2°71, iron 0°85, 
traces of antimony; the Roman as,—cop- 
per 69°65, lead 24°37, tin 5°98; a coin of 
Constantine—copper 83°55, lead 14°76, tin 
1°42, iron 0°27, traces of cobalt. The com- 
parison of the analyses of M. Commaille 
shows that the metal employed varied from 
pure copper to ten per cent. of tin, and 
nearly twenty-eight per cent. of lead. In 
twenty-eight coins the three metals were 
found combined. Insome the lead and tin 
were certainly present by accident. M. 
Pelouze found cadmium in some medals, 
and M. Commaille found gold in the me- 
dals of two Princes, who occupied the Im- 
perial throne about the same time. In one 
coin he found traces of cobalt, in another 
of antimony, and in a third of a metal 
which he believed to be bismuth. His 
memoir will, undoubtedly, be of much in- 
terest to scientific antiquaries, 





QUERIES. 


Anonymous PampPuLets.—Who were 
the authors of these Pamphlets ? 

1. Review of a late pamphlet under the 
signature of Brutus. By Hamilton. From 
the Charleston Courier. Charleston, 1828. 
8vo. 

2. Narrative of the Suppression by Col. 
Burr of the History of the Administration 
of John Adams, written by John Wood. 
. . By a Citizen of New York. New 
York, 1802. 8vo. 

John Wood’s history was published, and 
contains the passages quoted from it in the 
Narrative of its Suppression. 

3. A Briet View of the Policy and Re- 


e- 
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sources of the United States; comprising 
some Strictures on a Letter on the Genius 
and Dispositions of the French Govern- 
ment. Philadelphia, 1810. 8vo. 

The letter was by Robert Walsh. 


Appress oF Cirizens or New York To 
GEN. WASHINGTON IN 1783.—Can any of 
your readers inform me whether the ad- 
dress which was presented to Washington 
by some of the prominent citizens of New 
York, on the occasion of its evacuation by 
the British troops, is still in existence—and 
‘whether it has been copied in facsimile ? 

x. ¥. Z 





American Rum Importrep into Ene- 
‘LAND.—Can any of the readers of the His- 
torical Magazine inform us who is the pre- 
sent holder of “ An Account of all Rum 
imported into England from the Northern 
Colonies in America from 1748 to 1760,” 
‘signed by John Oxenford, Historian, and 
‘formerly owned by C. B. Norton, New 
| York, 3. P. & 
Avrora, Ill. 





“A New Wortp Piantep; or, The 
Adventures of the Forefathers of New 
England ; who landed in Plymouth, De- 
\cember 22, 1620. An historical drama in 
Jive acts, by Joseph Croswell, Boston. 
| Printed for the author by Gilbert & Dean, 
56 State st., and sold by E. Larkin, No. 
(47 Cornhill, 1802. 8vo. pp. 45.” 
| Can any one tell me who Croswell was; 
‘and whether this “ drama,” which brings 
Carver, Bradford, Brewster, Warren, 
Winslow, Standish, Hopkins, Fuller, Alden, 
Massasoit, Squanto, Samoset, Hobomack, 
Lyford, Oldham, Molton ?, Billington, and 
an imaginary daughter of Massasoit called 
Pocaconte, literally “ upon the stage,” was 
ever acted ? H. M. D. 
| Boston, Sept. 22, 1868. 


REPLIES. 


Tue OniGin oF THE NAME OF THE City 
oF Burrato (vol. vi. p. 2973 vii. p. —).— 
‘Guy H. Salisbury sends us the following 
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extract from a letter to him from an early | and to establish the origin of the name. I 
settler : am sorry | have not a copy of the publica- 
“That Buffalo, or Buffalo Creek, from! tion, ‘Buffalo in 1825, to give you. It 
which the village took its name, és not Jn-| would be interesting, at this day, to read of 
dian, was settled when you and I were|the early business condition of your City.” 
lads. I say settled—I mean settled as commen 
clearly as it is possible to determine a fact} Books DepicaTep To WasutNeTon (vol. 
that rests wholly on tradition. I well re-| iv. pp. 57, 90, 122, 153, 220; v. p.133).—To 
member that Judge Forwarp, James|the books heretofore noted must be added 
Suetpon, Dr. Cuaprn, M. A. Anprews,|the Bruto Primo of Alfieri, which that 
and several other gentlemen, at the instance| great poet is said to have dedicated to 
and request of my father, co-operated with | Washington. 
him in searching for the origin of the name| Of Coste, see Magazine, p. 90, we may 
* Buffalo.” The object was to identify and | add that he was a Surgeon of distinction in 
establish the source from which it came,| France, and in 1780 came to America, and 
and record it, ere it was too late, as an|became Archiater or Surgeon in Chief of 
historical fact for future reference. the French forces; he held the like position 
“They consulted with the celebrated|in the Army of Napolean, making with it 
chiefs, Rep Jacket, Youne Kine, and/the campaigns of Austerlitz, Jena, and 
other Indians of standing, also with white|Eylau. It is noteworthy that this address, 
men, who, as hunters or traders, were, at| made at Williamsburg, Va., was published 
‘an early day, familiar with the locality.|at Leyden. Appended to the address is a 
The Indians disavowed the name of Buf-|\curious note: “ Exercitationis laborisque 
Jfalo Creek, and gave the name by which | inertia, quae in Orbe novo obtinet, Austra- 
they and their people had always known the|lium Regionum, multo magis quam Bore- 
place prior to its settlement by the whites, |aliumest. Caeteris diversitatis hujus causis 
as Teu-shu-wa—‘ Basswood Bark,’ or the|annumero plures divitiis optimates, plura- 
‘Place of Basswoods.’ De-gi-yah-goh, as|que Mancipia, quae in Australibus, in Vir- 
you doubtless know, is the Indian name for | ginia praesertim observare est. Si major 
the animal Buffalo, and sustains their de-| sit Bostoniensium et Connecticutiensium 
claration that the present name of the|vigor et activitas, huc forsan non minus 
Creek is not of Indian origin. concurrit moralis et politica regionis con- 
“Since the investigation made by these/ditio, quam physica coeli et Aeris na- 
gentlemen, and it was very thorough, I)tura,... dum magis in ArtsrocraTIAM 
have regarded the bestowal of the name of | Virginiensis politia vergat ; Bostoniensis 
Buffalo, as simply an accident, if you please| et Rhodinswensis in Democratiam.” The 
so to call it. Pursue it as energetically,| Capitals and Italics are the author’s. 1. 
and investigate as closely as you may, and| —- 
all you glean will be tradition—tradition.| Wo Wrote Tur Presipent’s Marcu 
The information gathered by those gentle-| (vol. vii. p. 289).—A very extraordinary 
men did not amount to much, aside from) mistake occurs in an article among the que- 
the fact established, that the name Buffalo} ries in the last number of the Historical 
was not Indian. | Magazine under the initials J. B. R. It is 
“Suetpon Batt, in his little publication, |there asserted that “ Hrancis Hopkinson 
entitled, ‘ Buffalo in 1825,’ embodied there-| wrote the words of Hail Columbia,” when 
in, with the approval of the gentlemen|tie fact is as notorious as any ascertained 
above named, all that was thought by them) fact on record, that Josep Hopkinson, 
worthy of record on the subject, and you|late Judge of the United States District 
will remember it is very meagre. Yet itis|Court of this city, was the author of this 
the deliberate result and judgment of the] popular song. It was written at the request 
best and most capable men of their time—j}of a Mr, Fox, a professional vocalist, and I 
men who were anxious to serve Buffalo,| believe was first publicly sung by him at a 
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concert of music given at Bush Hill, then a| 

lace of public resort and exhibition. Judge 
Sooenel Hopkinson was the son of Francis) 
Hopkinson, and this latter gentleman was, 
in Revolutionary times, the author of the 
“ Battle of the Kegs” and other poetry, 
which, together with his prose writings, | 
was published i in this city some years ago 
in three volumes. 

Mr. Reinagle, who, with Mr. Wignell, 
was manager of the then “New Theatre, | 
Chestnut ‘Street, »” arranged the music for | 
the song, and for the “ President’s March ;’ 
both were printed by Willich, the music- 
seller, South Fourth street—I lately pos-| 
sessed both. Frank CoLiiGer. 

PutLavELput,, Sept. 15, 1863, 





Hotes on Books. 


The War in the United States.—Report 
to the Swiss Military Department. Pre- 
ceded by a Discourse to the Federal Mi- 
litary Society assembled at Berne, Aug. 
18, 1862, by Ferdinand Lecomte, Lt. 
Col. Swiss Confederation. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand, 1863. 

Cot. Lecomte, favorably known in military 

circles as the author of a “ Relation Histo- 

rique et Critique de la Campagne d’Italie 
en 1859,” and also of a critical life of Jo-| 
mini, came to America to witness the mili-| / 
tary ‘operations, and, like the young Orleans 
princes, had a position on McClellan’s 
staff. His sympathies are all with the 
Union, and in a Swiss government officer 
could not fail to be. The question of the 
right of cantons to band themselves toge- | 
ther to protect peculiar institutions, Was | 
tested by arms when the Catholic Cantons 
formed the Sunderbund, and the Swiss Fe- 


| 





deral Government established its national 
right and broke up the league. With this | 
still fresh Col. Lecomte could not look upon 
a Sunderbund for slavery in this country | 
with any strong approval. 

His report gives a succinct, and in spite | 
of some errors, a very fair outline of the 


war and its operations, together with an 
account, in some detail, of the or ganization 
of the army. It cannot but have done our 


‘country good service in Europe. His opi- 


nions of the movements of our various ge- 
nerals, allowing for his natural bias in favor 
of the commander on whose staff he served, 


‘must be of service to historical students in 


arriving at an impartial estimate. 


The British American Magazine, Vol. I. 
Nos. 1-6. 1863. Toronto: Rollo & 
Adam. 


Tuts well conducted periodical is quite an 
jaddition to our American monthlies, and 
highly creditable to our neighbors. We 
have profited by it so far as to transfer to 
our pages a very interesting paper by J.G. 


| Hodgins, Esq., on the early Trade Contests 


between Canada and New York, and are 
happy to find that it reciprocates. 





The Army of the Potomac Behind the 
Scenes.—A Diary of Unwritten History 
from the Organization of the Army, by 
George B. McClellan, to the Campaign 
in Virginia, about the 1st day of Janu- 
ary, 1868. By Alfred L. Castleman, 
Surgeon of the 5th Wisconsin. Milwau- 
kee: Strickland and Co. 1863. 12mo. 
pp. 288. 

Dr. CasTLEMAN’s diary is of interest, and 

has far more of reality in its look than that 

of Dr. Ellis’s Leaves from the Diary of an 

Army Surgeon. Doctors differ, and Dr. 


'C. is evidently as little an admirer of 


McClellan as Dr, E. was an intense partisan 
of that general. Dr. Castleman’s book is 
an interesting diary, published as written, 
worthy of perusal in itself, and valuable as 
a contribution to the history of the famous 
campaigns of the Ar me of the Potomac. 





George Weymouth and t the Kennebec. By 

the Rev. E. Ballard, of Brunswick. 
Tuis paper is one of the ablest and most 
‘conclusive in the question as to Wey- 
mouth’s river, and must, we think, esta- 
'blish the claims of the Kennebec, Ww hich less 
careful or studious investigations had ig- 
‘nored, 
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Chronicles of the 21st Buffalo Regiment, | 


N.Y.S.V., embracing a Full History of 
the Regiment from April 15, 1861, to 
May 18, 1863. By J. H. Mills, a disa- 
bled soldier of the regiment. 
with original portraits and scenes from 
camp and field. Buffalo, 1863. 4to. 
32 pp. Portrait of Col. Rogers. 


Mr. Mitts must be sustained in his work. 
Buffalo will do something, but all collecting 
the history of the war, or interested in it, 
should subscribe without delay. The work 
is written in a becoming and agreeable 
style, is evidently very accurate, and in 
beauty of form, paper, typography, and 
illustration, will form the most elegant 
monograph yet seen. The Buffalo family 


that does not possess a copy will confess a} 


lack of all public spirit, and the private or 
public collection of books on the war that 
omits it misses a gem. 


The Life of Stonewall Jackson from Off- 
cial Papers, Contemporary Narratives, 
and Personal Acquaintance. By a 
Virginian (Hon. John M. Daniels). New 
York: C. B. Richardson, 1863. 12mo. 
pp. 305. 


Turis life of Stonewall Jackson, written, it is 
said, by a son of the late Judge Daniels, is 
quite a full and a highly interesting bio- 
graphy of the most remarkable Southern 
General. To all who wish to see the South- 
ern view of the war this life is of great 
value, as giving their appreciation of the 
campaigns and movements with which 
Jackson was connected. It is thus by far 
the most important work from that section 
on the campaigns of the Army of the Po- 
tomac from Falling Waters to Chancellors- 
ville. 

Mr. Richardson produces the volume in 
handsome style, and adds two fine authen- 
tic portraits, one of Jackson, from a pho- 


tograph taken just before the battle of 


Chancellorsville, the other of Ewell. The 
portrait of Jackson shows that those here- 
tofore circulated and greedily bought by 
Southern sympathizers were in fact mere 
caricatures, not at all resembling the man. 
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Miscellany. 


Ar a recent sale of coins by Bangs, Mer- 
win & Co., of this city, a United States 
cent of the year 1793 brought $30. Ano- 
ther of the same date, but of a different 
variety, brought $16. A cent of 1796, 
with the cap of liberty behind the head, 
was sold for $15—a very large price when 
it is considered that the specimen sold was 
by no means what collectors call “ uncir- 
culated.” A cent of 1804, described as a 
“splendid impression,” was knocked down 
at $26. One of the next year, 1805, 
brought $13, and one of 1811, the asto- 
|nishingly high price of $25. 

A half cent of 1795 brought $16 50, A 
coin or token struck in England in 1684 
for the “Carolinas” in North America, 
bearing a representation of an elephant on 
one side, and the words “God Preserve 
Carolina and the Lord’s Proprietors” on the 
other, was sold for $41. <A similar piece, 
struck at a later period, for the British set- 
tlement in Kentucky, bronght the extra- 
ordinary sum of $105. This token was in 
‘silver, but it is said that a specimen in 
‘copper, equally fine, would have brought 
the same price. 

The collection to which these coins be- 
longed was the property of J. P. Leavitt, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kart Frrepr. Neumann has published 
in Berlin, the first volume of (GuscuicHre 
DER VEREINIGTEN STaaTEN VON Norp 
America) a History of the United States 
‘of North America, which professes to be 
the first German “ thorough history of the 
United States, compiled from original sour- 
ces.” The first volume includes events 
from the foundation of the colonies to the 
Presidency of Tuomas JEFFERSON (1607— 
1801); the second will continue the history 

ito the close of ANDREW Jackson’s second 
Presidency in 1837; the third will bring 
lit down toour own time. The first 
/volume is written with care, industry, and 
| ability. 

| 





